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'  lllAT  caiiiuHl  prunes  are  ready  to  eat 

w  ithout  soaking  is  a  big  advantage  in  their  favor 
-  hut  only  if  the  canned  prune  is  as  appetizinfj; 
and  flavorfu I  as  the  dried  prune  cooked  at  home. 
As  long  as  women  are  convinced  by  experience 
that  canned  prunes  are  as  good  as  tlried  ones,  then 
the  time  and  labor  savings  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence.  But  if  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
canned  product,  convenience  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  sale. 

Nor  is  uniformly  high  quality  hard  to  attain.  Suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  careful  attention  to  details.  Very  im¬ 
portant  is  the  immersion  of  the  dried  prunes  in 
hot  water  (from  2  to  10  minutes  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  prunes  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  dried).  This  not  only  cleanses  the  fruit 
but  gives  it  its  s<tflness  and  glossy  appearance.  It 
is  wise  to  remember  that  the  longer  the  fruit  is 


immersed,  the  more  water  it  absorbs,  and  therefore 
the  less  syrup  will  it  absorb  after  canning.  The 
degree  of  syriq)  can  be  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
prune,  the  smaller  the  prune  the  heavier  thesyrup. 

Prunes  have  a  tendency  to  corrode  the  container. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  cans  be 
well  exhausted  and  closed  at  a  fairly  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Some  packers  have  best  results  with  a 
long  exhaust  at  170°,  others  with  a  shorter  ex¬ 
haust  at  210°.  After  sterilization,  the  cans  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  to  decrease  the  action  of 
the  prune  on  the  can. 

If  you  are  faced  with  specific  problems  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  cpiality,  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  (Ian  (Company,  which  has 
considerable  know  ledge  of  this  fruit,  will  be  glad 
to  consult  w ith  you. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


/astrow  Hydraulic  Steam  Impelled  Circle 
(  rane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Steam  Boxes 


-Made  By 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4,  and 
a  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40"  x  72"  and  other 


sizes. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 

^Manufaclu  rers  of  (Pack  ers  Sanilarij  Gam 


. .  0)iviiion  of  {lie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc 

7\jckeri  of  J^ltillips  Delicious  Quulilif  Canned  fJiooJs 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producins 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company." 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


rom  COAST  to  COAST 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wothingten  Street 


NEW  YORK 
too  E.  42nd  Street 


built  thru  the  years,  of  selling  honestly 
and  servicing  sincerely.  Their  readiness 
to  offer  freely  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience — to  under¬ 
take  specific  Canner’s  problems,  or  to 
give  sound,  practical  advice,  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  forward  looking  Canners. 

Yet,  their  services  represent  not  only 
their  own  experience  but  also  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  skilled  organization  rich  in  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  for  service  to  the 
Industry.  To  help  build  a  greater  Con' 
tinental  on  the  sound  principles  of  its 
past  traditions  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Continental  representative. 


Oanned 


L.  A.  Beach 
DUtrict  Sales  Managi 


Sherlock  McKewen 
^er  Asst.  District  Sales  Manager 


lorn 


/^ORN  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Amer- 
ican  vegetables.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
that  it  was  some  ninety-odd  years  ago  that 
com  was  first  canned  in  a  small  Maine  vil¬ 
lage,  while  today  many  millions  of  cases 
are  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

A  tremendous  growth,  but  a  natural  one 
when  we  consider  that  the  fresh  com  sea¬ 
son  is  short  .  .  .  that  the  fresh  vegetable 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  cannot  be  stored 
and  shipped  without  rapid  loss  of  flavor 
and  sugar  content,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  deliciousness. 

During  this  growth,  there  have  been 
many  developments  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  both  com  itself  and  methods  of 
preserving.  Today ,  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
consumption  of  canned  com  indicated  for 
1932,  it  behooves  every  Canner  of  com  to 
pack  for  highest  quality. 

Regardless  of  variety  and  style  of  com 
you  pack.  Continental  has,  thm  actual 
studies  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  a  vast 
fund  of  information  available  on  soil,  seed, 
fertilization,  picking,  processing,  etc.  Such 
accurate  and  reliable  information  helps 
many  Canners  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  today. 


C-ENAA4EL 


D.  A.  Searle  A*  J.  AbpUnalp 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


Today,  probably  more  than  90% 
of  all  canned  corn  is  packed  in 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  the  C-Enamel  Can 
has  been  largely  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  great  growth  of  canned 
corn  due  to  its  elimination  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  both  the  contents  and 
the  can. 

The  modern  housewife  knows 
the  value  of  Canned  Foods  packed 
in  Enamel  Lined  Cans.  She  likes 
their  uniformly  fine  appearance  de¬ 
noting  high  quality.  If  you  would 
win  her  preference  for  your  Canned 
Foods,  plan  to  give  those  packs 
which  require  Enamel,  such  as  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp,  corn,  chicken,  etc., 
the  sales  advantages  of  Continental 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


F.  G.  Soxman 
Sales  Representative 


W.  H.  Fnnderburg 
Sales  Representative 


E.  J.  Feigh  L.  J.  Wing 

Sales  Representative  j^ales  Representative 


CHICAGO 
NO.  9 


C.  A.  Thomas  P.  L.  Brachle 

Sales  Representative  Sales  RepresentaUve 


rW/.S  new  plant — the 
fifth  in  the  Chicago 
area — in  a  mmlel  of  can¬ 
making  efficiency.  lAne 
after  line  of  smooth- 
running,  high-speed, 
can-making  machinery 
turns  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count. 
And  constantly  safe¬ 
guarding  CAmtinental 
Quality  is  an  organiza- 
tUm  skilled  in  produc¬ 
ing  better  cans  ecen 
under  “peak  loads." 
Yet  this  is  but  one  of 
the  39  modern  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 


LOOKING 

AFTER 

YOUR 

INTERESTS 


Harry  Palos 
Sales  Representative 

T’^HE  ever  increasing  Canner  loy¬ 
alty  to  Continental  throughout 
the  country  is  a  tribute  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  Continental 
represent;atives. 

These  men,  pictured  here,  are  serving 
Canners  located  within  our  Chicago 
Sales  District,  and  have  a  reputation. 
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EDITORI ALS 

- - 

CZAR  NEEDED — Frank  W.  Douthitt,  famous  can- 
ner  of  Ortonville,  Minn.,  originator  of  Golden 
Bantam  canned  corn,  and  prominent  figure  in 
the  canning  world  for  years,  sees  the  only  hope  for 
the  industry  in  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator  or  Czar, 
with  plenipotentiary  powers  over  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  canning.  In  his  letter  of  September  1st  he  says ; 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

I  have  read  your  article  on  Buyers’  Trust  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  wish  to  state  you  are 
right,  and  you  are  wrong. 

The  writer  has  sold  canned  foods  to  the  buyers 
of  this  country  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years. 

I  do  not  believe  buyers  have  gotten  together  form¬ 
ing  any  trust  any  more  than  the  natural  combi¬ 
nations  that  have  been  formed  which,  of  course, 
has  made  less  buyers.  Natural  conditions  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  buyers  to  do  what  they 
have  been  doing.  I  hold  nothing  against  them 
for  doing  what  I  probably  would  have  done  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  great  crime  they 
have  committed  in  the  past  few  years  is  the  re¬ 
pudiating  of  their  contracts,  the  disregard  for 
their  own  signatures,  and  the  selling  of  their  souls 
for  a  few  shekels.  When  they  come  to  die,  it  will 
probably  be  like  Napoleon — “Which  at  midnight’s 
darkest  hour  did  appear,  Waterloo  or  Josephine.” 
The  chances  are  they  repudiated  their  contracts 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  great  break  down  as 
the  writer  sees  it.  Hundreds  of  buyers  did  this. 

The  next  big  calamity  was  the  fact  that  the 
canners  were  suddenly  forced  to  carry  the  entire 
load  for  a  year  when  they  were  not  financially 
able  to  do  so,  and  it  was  very  easy  for  the  buyer 
to  break  the  canner. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  conditions  we  are  con¬ 
fronting  and  we  must  change  these  conditions. 


There  is  but  one  way  and  that  is  a  dictator  for 
the  canning  industry  supported  by  an  advisory 
board  which  would  allow  this  dictator  to  control 
the  canners’  credits — the  bank  credits  first,  next 
the  can  credits,  and  then  the  machinery  and  sup¬ 
ply  credits.  He  would  also  control  the  number  of 
cases  each  packer  could  pack.  I  am  confident 
this  can  be  done  and  unless  it  is  done,  it  is  the 
wreck  of  an  industry. 

This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
baseball,  the  movies,  and  it  is  now  being  started 
by  United  States  steel. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  it  is  about 
over.  There  must  be  a  required  amount  of  food  to 
feed  the  American  public  and  only  a  required 
amount.  This  must  be  sold  so  the  packer  gets  a 
definite  profit  as  a  bankrupt  packer  is  no  good  to 
himself,  his  own  district,  or  to  the  country  in 
which  he  lives. 

I  wish  you  would  give  this  some  careful  thought, 
for  unless  something  is  done  that  has  absolute 
power,  the  industry  is  wrecked.  Associations  can 
do  nothing.  A  dictator  could  wreck  a  company’s 
credit  if  this  were  formed.  I  am  writing  a  great 
number  of  people  to  try  to  get  this  accomplished. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  beg  to  remain.” 


You  are  right,  Frank,  in  saying  that  the  present 
very  effective  buyers’  trust  is  a  natural  growth,  and 
not  due  to  any  connivance  of  the  buyers,  or  deliberate 
eflrort  to  form  a  trust.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  growth  fostered 
and  abetted  by  our  Government,  thus  making  a  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  Sherman  Law.  Ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  the  drive  has  been  to  do  away  with 
the  numerous  little  concerns  and  in  their  place  to 
erect  mammoth  corporations  which  could  and  would 
control  each  industry,  all  done  in  the  name  of  efficiency. 
It  is  the  old  German  plan,  minus,  however,  the  guiding 
and  upholding  hand  of  a  Kaiser.  Read  back  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  our  Government,  and  especially  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
entrance  into  the  world  war,  and  you  will  find  that 
thread  running  strongly  through  all  of  them.  It  is 
not  amiss  to  say  that  this  is  of  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  complaint  that  our  Government  is  un-American 
and  pro-British  or  pro-foreign  at  least. 

It  is  thoroughly  un-American  and  will  prove  utterly 
destructive  to  our  commercial  growth  and  life.  We 
have  made  our  wonderful  growth  because  of  the  great 
number  of  our  small,  but  sturdy  units,  individually 
directed,  with  free  interchange  between  all  States, 
with  no  tariff  barriers  or  racial  antagonisms,  as  exist 
in  Europe.  Initiative  and  ability  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  themselves  and  make  headway.  That 
is  what  has  made  America  great,  the  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  we  are  undoing  it  with  these  great,  pow¬ 
erful,  but  impersonal,  corporations  that  have  no  soul 
and  which  smother  individual  effort  or  value.  But  they 
cannot  succeed  any  more  than  Germany  did,  and 
America  is  suffering  and  will  suffer  until  it  throws 
off  this  antiquated,  monarchial,  and  therefore  foreign, 
nightmare. 

Look  at  the  banking  situation.  Formerly  we  had 
thousands  of  small  but  thoroughly  solid,  substantial 
banking  concerns,  known  to  and  holding  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  area  they  served ;  when  trouble  struck 
any  one  or  more  of  these,  the  others  could  help  out 
readily,  but  even  if  any  prop  fell,  or  many  of  them, 
there  still  remained  enough  solid  props  to  support  the 
structure  and  to  enable  it  to  weather  any  storm.  Now 
they  have  thrown  the  banking  business  into  the  hands 
of  a  dozen  or  two  mammoth  banking  concerns,  using 
these  smaller  bankers  merely  as  feeders.  When  the 
storm  struck  it  rocked  these  great  structures  to  their 
very  foundations,  and  caused  the  collapse  of  a  greater 
number  of  banks  than  ever  before  recorded  in  history. 
America  gives  the  lie  to  modern  efficiency  experts,  and 
has  proved  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  thousand  sturdy, 
individual,  small  supports  to  the  structure  than  ten 
massive  ones.  One  hundred  of  the  thousand  supports 
might  fail  without  throwing  the  structure  out  of 
plumb,  but  let  one  of  the  ten  massive  supports  give 
way  and  the  structure  topples  and  may  pull  the  other 
nine  with  it.  That  is  the  modern  fallacy  that  has  helped 
wreck  business. 

These  things  were  done,  Frank,  as  you  intimate  by 
design  and  careful  deliberation — exactly  what  the 
Sherman  Law  was  supposed  to  prevent.  For  Sherman 
saw  the  hell  that  would  result  if  trusts  were  allowed 
free  reign  in  their  forming. 

But  the  buyers  needed  no  deliberation  nor  conniv¬ 
ance.  That  trust  formed  naturally,  like  an  on-rolling 
snowball  larger  and  larger  the  further  it  went.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  formed  in  spite  of  the  buyers. 
How  could  any  wholesaler  or  jobber  “buck”  a  buying 
organization  like  the  A.  &  P.,  buying  for  15,000  retail 
outlets,  and  therefore  in  maximum  quantities?  Being 
the  greatest  volume  buyer  it  could  and  did  dictate  terms 
and  prices.  The  others  had  to  follow,  and  were  glad 
to  follow  when  they  could  buy  their  supplies  cheaper. 
And  as  more  and  more  followed  these  methods  all  were 
compelled  to  get  into  line.  When  they  refused  to  buy 
future  canned  foods,  for  instance,  knowing  that  with 
their  powerful  money  set-up  they  could  crash  the  spot 
market  at  the  close  of  the  canning  season,  and  name 
.  their  own  prices,  who  could  stand  against  that?  And 


futures  went  into  the  discard.  And  when  they  bought 
huge  blocks  of  distressed  goods  at  below  cost  prices, 
and  then  passed  them  on  to  the  consumers  at  a  frac¬ 
tional  profit,  what  wholesaler  could  afford  to  stock 
huge  blocks  of  goods,  as  he  formerly  did,  and  so  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  came  in,  and  to  stay. 

Now  don’t  confine  your  horizon  to  the  canned  foods 
industry;  raise  it  to  embrace  everything  in  daily  de¬ 
mand  by  consumers,  covering  wearing  apparel,  foods 
and  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  and  you  get  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  has  happened  to  the  sellers’  markets  of 
all  kinds.  Under  such  conditions  we  are  tempted  to 
paraphrase  the  late  Herb.  Herrington’s  description  of 
the  chances  enjoyed  by  tomato  canners : 

“The  seller  has  no  more  chance  than  a  wood¬ 
pecker  with  a  wooden  bill  in  a  petrified  forest.” 

Instead  of  a  free  open  market  with  thousands  of 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  institutional  buyers,  the  sell¬ 
er  faces  a  few,  well  organized  buying  units,  and  every 
day  more  and  more  of  his  old  customers  are  joining 
some  buying  unit  and  his  field  is  steadily  growing 
smaller.  If  this  isn’t  an  ideal  trust  condition  what 
is  it? 

Don’t  forget  this:  the  producer  (the  seller)  has  first 
to  make  the  dollar  and  set  it  into  circulation  before 
any  of  the  innumerable  middle  men  can  have  a  chance 
at  it;  and  here  you  are  throttling  the  producers  and 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue.  If  our 
Government  remains  inactive  in  this  state;  if  they 
can’t  see  that  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  applies 
here  with  more  force  than  it  ever  did  against  any  com¬ 
bination  of  sellers,  then  we  are  sunk,  and  you  better 
stop  kidding  yourself  that  the  depression  is  over. 

As  for  a  Czar  or  Dictator  for  the  canning  industry — 
not  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  fence  around  the  industry 
and  anyone  can  enter  anywhere  at  will.  A  dozen 
makers  of  steel,  a  half  dozen  heads  of  baseball  leagues, 
or  a  dozen  presidents  of  movie  concerns  might,  con¬ 
ceivably,  meet  around  their  respective  tables  and 
agree;  but  not  2,500  canners  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  rapidly  going  into 
the  canning  business,  and  every  housewife  able  to  “put 
un”  her  own  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter.  No, 
Frank,  I  can’t  see  it  even  with  a  Lick  telescope. 
Sorry,  but  I  can’t. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  canner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  every  other  producer,  will  bombard  his  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Washington,  demanding  relief  from 
this  intollerable  condition.  Don’t  lie  down  and  let  them 
trample  you  into  the  mud;  get  up  and  fight  for  your 
rights,  yes,  for  your  business  life.  The  buyers  will 
welcome  the  relief  as  much  as  you  do,  and  when  you 
take  in  the  whole  field  of  merchandising,  you  can  see 
that  it  is  vital.  If  we  had  genuine  representation  at 
Washington  this  condition  would  not  exist ;  but  politics 
today  is  a  business.  National,  State  and  local.  The 
job  is  the  thing;  hold  it  if  you  can,  but  if  you  can’t 
another  politician  gets  it,  and  the  game  goes  on,  and 
they  get  another  chance  the  next  election.  They  look 
on  the  voters  and  tax  payers  as  a  spineless  lot  of  nink- 
enpoops,  that  can  be  milked  to  a  fare-thee-well  and 
made  like  it.  But  a  lot  of  them  are  badly  scared,  and 
a  good,  big,  stiff  kick  against  this  condition  might 
bring  results.  It  is  your  only  chance. 


SOLOMON  was  wise  .  .  .  but  he  lived 
a  long  time  ago.  If  he  had  the  same 
number  of  wives  today  he’d  buy  a  lot  of 
canned  foods  .  .  .  his  wives  would  insist 
upon  that.  They  know  there  is  quality  in 
canned  foods  and  so  do  we. 

Heekin  is  building  for  the  future,  con¬ 
fident  in  the  prosperity  of  the  canned 
food  business — confident  in  the  years  to 
come — confident  that  service  in  business 
means  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
product.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so 
sincere  in  the  service  rendered  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  The  Heekin 
Gan  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Batavia,  Ark.,  August  29,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  50 
per  cent  normal.  Crop  is  practically  finished,  and  the 
yield  is  40  per  cent. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  August  30,  1932 — Conditions 
about  65  to  70  per  cent.  Yield  has  been  cut  about  35 
per  cent  by  dry,  hot  weather,  which  to  this  date,  -has 
not  been  broken.  Looks  like  the  pack  will  be  over  by 
September  10th  or  sooner.  Good  rains  might  cause 
a  late  September  pack,  but  irreparable  damage  has 
already  been  done.  Will  not  pack  as  many  as  our  short 
pack  last  year. 

Ozark,  Ark.,  August  30,  1932 — We  contracted  200 
acres  but  only  100  set  on  account  of  dry  weather.  We 
are  getting  about  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield  from 
acreage  set  and  prospects  look  as  if  our  pack  is  about 
over.  Have  packed  four  cars,  and  unless  we  get  rain 
this  week,  do  not  expect  to  get  over  one  more. 

Paragould,  Ark.,  September  6,  1932 — Not  over  a  30 
per  cent  yield  in  this  section.  Extreme  hot  weather 
and  winds  in  early  August  caused  the  vines  to  shed  all 
foliage,  and  they  are  too  far  gone  now  to  put  on  any 
more.  Many  growers  have  cut  their  old  vines  and 
seeded  their  tomato  lands  to  other  fall  crops.  Had  ex¬ 
pected  to  pack  at  least  12,000  cases  but  will  not  get 
3,000.  All  prices  withdrawn.  We  are  the  only  canner 
operating  on  tomatoes  in  this  section  this  season. 

Riverbank,  Calif.,  August  31,  1932 — We  have  under 
contract  about  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  that  we  had 
in  1930  and  1931.  The  production  will  be  about  50 
per  cent  on  account  of  the  blight  destroying  many 
fields,  especially  in  the  sandy  soil.  Accordingly,  our 
production  will  be  only  about  30  or  40  per  cent  of  that 
of  1930  and  1931  pack. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  August  31,  1932 — The  condition  of 
our  crop  is  above  normal  as  to  quality,  there  being 
very  few  worms  or  other  insect  pests.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  normal,  with  the  acreage  in  Santa  Clara 
County  20  per  cent  below  normal. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  September  2,  1932 — Awfully  dry  here. 
Tomatoes  are  under  size  and  tonnage  short.  Quality 
fair.  Average  about  four  tons  per  acre. 

Marysville,  Ind.,  August  31,  1932 — Acreage  80  per 
cent.  The  past  few  days  of  hot  weather  are  ripening 
the  fruit  rapidly  and  producing  a  little  glut  which  will 
probably  continue  this  and  next  week,  after  which  we 
figure  the  crop  will  fade  away  rather  abruptly.  It 
seems  that  everything  on  the  vines  is  ripening  at  once. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  3,  1932 — Looked  good  two 
weeks  ago  but  dry  winds  and  warm  suns  have  injured 
the  crop  considerably.  Looks  like  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal.  Crops  in  general  need  moisture  in  this 
section. 

Rhodesdale,  Md.,  September  3,  1932 — Condition  fair. 
Crop  cut  short  on  account  of  hot  and  dry  weather. 


Marshfield,  Mo.,  August  31,  1932 — Acreage  about 
same  as  1931  with  yield  about  60  per  cent  of  1931. 
Some  canners  have  about  finished,  while  others  are 
just  starting.  The  crop  will  be  cut  short  by  the  dry 
weather. 

West  Plains,  Mo.,  August  28,  1932 — Yield  is  very 
short  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Acreage  small. 

Lodge,  Va.,  September  3,  1932 — We  have  a  normal 
acreage  with  about  a  50  per  cent  yield.  The  hot  sun 
for  the  past  ten  days  has  dried  things  up. 

CORN 

Farmington,  Me.,  August  25,  1932 — ^The  crop  is 
going  to  be  short.  Dry  weather,  poor  germination  and 
cut  worms  have  damaged  quite  a  lot.  About  80  per 
cent  yield. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  3,  1932 — Sweet:  About  75 
per  cent  of  normal. 

BEANS 

Ozark,  Ark.,  August  30,  1932 — The  pack  was  very 
short.  We  packed  1,100  cases  No.  2s  from  50  acres, 
which  should  have  easily  packed  5,000  cases. 

- * - 

MARYLAND’S  TOMATO  CONDITION 

A  SURVEY  of  the  tomato  canning  plants  in  the 
Tri-States  shows  that  240  plants  will  operate,  165 
not  operating  and  that  there  is  an  additional  154 
plants  which  have  discontinued  canning  tomatoes  over 
a  period  of  the  last  few  years. 

A  survey  just  completed  indicates  a  production  in 
tons  of  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  of  approximately  45  per  cent  more  than  in 
1931. 

The  market  for  canned  tomatoes  continues  to  be 
pounded  down  with  a  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  to  force  the  market  to  50c  for  No,  2’s.  The 
price  of  raw  tomatoes  has  slumped.  Some  markets  are 
paying  15c  and  some  are  getting  their  tomatoes  as  low 
as  10c  per  basket.  The  quality  of  the  raw  product, 
however,  has  deteriorated  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  decrease  in  price.  Likewise  the  yield  in  cans 
per  basket  has  dropped  off  tremendously,  thus  tending 
to  keep  the  cost  of  packing  up. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary. 
- ^ - * - 

DISTRIBUTION  STUDY  OF  OHIO  COMPLETED 

Anew  distribution  study  of  Southwestern  Ohio 
has  just  been  completed  and  a  limited  number 
of  copies  are  available.  Readers  of  THE  CAN¬ 
NING  TRADE  interested  in  the  Southwestern  Ohio 
Market  can  secure  a  copy  without  expense  by  writing 
to  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Fahien-Tehan  Building, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


GANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  ac  9* 

386  pasea. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publiahtr  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  LEADING  canner  in  Maryland  sends  me  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  clipped  from  The  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial.  The  theme  developed  in  this  ad  is  that 
advertising  has  been  on  trial  during  the  past  two  years 
and  has  failed  miserably ! 

The  charge  is  not  unfounded  but  as  the  advertise¬ 
ment  referred  to  points  out,  advertising  if  it  has  failed 
has  done  so  only  because  it  has  been  more  poorly  di¬ 
rected  than  usual.  This  is  no  time  for  blanket  gener¬ 
alities,  advertising  must  sell  goods.  To  do  so  it  must 
do  a  certain  job  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  or  else  pave 
the  way  for  personal  selling. 

So  called  “institutional”  advertising  does  this  to 
perfection.  Probably  few  canners  are  minded  today 
to  plow  capital  into  development  work  of  this  sort, 
few  are  able  to  do  it.  We  must  fall  back  then  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  the  most  selling  we  can  for  the  dollars 
spent. 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  just  finished  running  hastily 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  the  two  evening 
papers  published  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  eve  of 
Buffalo  day. 

One  carries  about  40,  the  other  about  60  pages  of 
news  and  ads.  Last  year  the  comparative  volume  of 
advertising  was  similar,  the  success  of  Buffalo  Day 
set  a  pattern  followed  since  by  hundreds  of  munici¬ 
palities,  large  and  small.  No  small  part  of  the  success 
won  last  year  and  to  be  attained  this  year  can  and 
must  be  attributed  to  the  value  of  advertising. 

In  previous  articles  this  summer  I  have  mentioned 
that  two  new  food  products  have  been  launched  this 
year  and  in  the  face  of  conditions  discouraging  to  all 
except  the  most  resourceful  and  courageous  among 
food  manufacturers. 

One  of  these  products  has  at  least  fifteen  imitators 
known  to  the  writer,  several  are  advertising  in  a  small 
way  but  the  only  product  moving  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  from  the  retail  dealers’  shelves  is  the  one  in¬ 
troduced  and  promoted  by  means  of  heavy  radio  adver¬ 
tising  and  supported  by  attractive  merchandising 
deals. 

The  foregoing  facts  make  a  case  for  advertising. 

The  facts  are,  however,  one  of  the  competitors  men¬ 
tioned  is  making  some  head  way  in  securing  sales  and 
distributors  by  means  of  an  advertising  type  of  pack¬ 
age.  It  is  new,  is  unique,  it  lends  itself  readily  to 
attractive  shelf  and  counter  display. 

Such  a  package  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  any  canner 
or  at  least  such  a  type  of  label  or  package. 

This  morning  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  show  rooms  of 
one  of  the  Leading  food  distributors  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  packing  or  having  packed  for 


them,  goods  to  be  distributed  under  their  private  label 
for  years.  You  would  imagine  everything  had  been 
done  long  ago  toward  making  their  label  the  most 
attractive  thing  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

All  right.  I’ll  tell  you  they  have  only  recently  begun 
to  change  the  color  arrangement  and  dress  of  all  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  labels  in  their  line.  Just 
a  simple  matter  of  leaving  olf  a  so  called  decorative 
line  around  their  name  lettering  has  truly  lightened 
and  brightened  their  label  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Some  artist  has  finished  a  label  for  them  to  use  on 
their  third  grade  canned  foods  that  is  so  attractive  it 
outshines  their  first  grade  label,  and  the  firm  using 
them  is  seriously  considering  discontinuing  this  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  label  as  being  misleading  to 
the  public.  It  looks  so  good  aind  the  product  panels 
are  so  faithfully  worked  out  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
could  be  any  finer  or  better  than  goods  sold  under  such 
attractive  labels.  This  desirable  (?)  effect  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  adoption  of  a  brand  name  carrying  a  lot 
of  distinction  and  meaning  with  it. 

So  much  for  what  is  being  done  toward  brightening 
up  an  old  line. 

Look  to  your  labels!  Scrutinize  the  brand  names 
you  are  using. 

Call  in  a  label  man,  let  him  work  with  you  1 

Let  him  suggest  brand  names,  allow  him  to  have 
the  artist  in  his  organization  work  up  a  label  for  you 
which  will  be  truly  representative  of  the  quality  you 
pack  in  the  can  and  the  integrity  with  which  you  pack 
and  market  it. 

As  soon  as  you  have  settled  on  any  changes  you  will 
make  if  any,  in  your  labels  and  product  brands,  con¬ 
sider  what  you  can  do  in  even  only  a  small  way  toward 
creating  consumer  demand  for  your  product. 

One  splendid  opportunity  is  being  passed  up  al¬ 
together  by  the  majority  of  canners  of  all  classes. 

Today  I  heard  a  retail  grocer  give  an  order  for  over 
a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  groceries  to  a  jobber  with 
whom  he  was  only  slightly  acquainted.  I  was  in  the 
.salesroom  while  the  order  was  being  placed.  I  saw  a 
rice  .salesman  place  a  package  of  the  rice  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  sales  counter  because  a  competitor  had 
already  put  one  of  his  packages  there.  I  saw  a  dozen  or 
more  articles  on  this  counter  where  orders  were  booked 
but  I  did  not  see  many  canned  foods  among  them.  I 
did  hear  the  customer  order  a  case  of  canned  kraut 
but  he  did  so  only  after  seeing  it  displayed  on  the 
shelves  in  the  salesroom. 

The  cans  of  kraut  thus  displayed  will  soon  gather 
dust,  in  a  few  months  they  will  require  re-labeling  if 
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they  are  to  finally  reach  the  consumer  in  as  good  shape 
as  they  were  when  packed  at  the  factory. 

Concretely,  how  many  canners  reading  this  article 
are  sure  their  goods  are  prominently  displayed  in  the 
show  and  sales  rooms  of  distributors?  What  provision 
are  you  making  toward  this  end?  Have  you  authorized 
your  jobbers  to  bill  goods  from  their  stocks  for  this 
purpose?  How  long  has  it  been  since  vou  have  told 
anv  of  your  customers  to  cut  samples  of  your  product 
with  anv  customer  and  then  bill  you  with  the  samples 
used  in  this  way? 

In  all  the  hundreds  of  jobbers  salesrooms  and  offices 
I  have  visited  this  summer  I  recall  seeing  in  only  one 
a  permanent  display  of  dummy  cans  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  This  is  striking.  It  at  once  identifies  the  line 
of  canned  vegetables  shown  as  being  one  enjoying  the 
distributor’s  full  support. 

/  happen  to  know  the  canner  was  asked  to  furnish 
this  displan  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  him  annvaUy. 
He  did  not  volunteer  to  do  it.  He  had  to  be  drafted! 
Don’t  wait  to  be  drafted  into  something  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  to  you  as  long  as  you  are  looking  for  a 
larger  volume  of  profitable  sales. 

Get  this  thought! 

Be  sure  your  labels  and  brand  names  are  as  attrac¬ 
tive  and  usuable  as  possible.  Pay  more  for  them  if 
necesary  than  what  you  have  been  paying  but  have 
good  labels.  You  have  noticed  no  doubt,  a  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  extracts  is  now  advertising  a  new,  improved 
type  of  bottle  and  closure  for  his  product.  The  closure 
has  been  in  use  by  others  for  a  year  or  more  but  no  one 
knew  about  it  except  the  few  who  learned  about  it 
from  use  after  purchase.  Then  see  to  it  your  goods 
under  these  new  labels  or  under  the  old  ones  if  neces¬ 
sary,  are  displayed  in  jobbers’  salesrooms  and  wher¬ 
ever  retail  grocers  may  see  and  buy  them. 

If  any  canner  does  not  want  to  call  in  a  label  man 
but  does  want  to  have  his  labels  analyzed  from  the 
standpoint  of  color  scheme,  layout,  attractiveness  of 
brand  name,  etc.,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  him  send 
them  to  us.  We’ll  go  into  the  matter  at  once  as  out¬ 
lined,  furnish  him  with  a  detailed  suggestion  sheet 
and  put  him  in  shape  to  work  more  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  with  his  label  house  when  he  does  decide  to 
make  a  change  if  any  from  the  labels  he  is  using  at 
present. 

No  obligations,  of  course.  It’s  a  part  of  the  service 
we  want  to  give  our  readers ! 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


WHOLESALE  TRADE  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 

More  Than  65  Per  Cent  of  Nation’s  Wholesale  Business 
Is  Done  In  Eight  States,  and  More  Than  50  Per  Cent 
In  Eleven  Counties 

CENSUS  of  Distribution  figures  show  that  of  the 
$69,490,771,331  of  wholesale  trade  reported  for 
the  United  States  in  1929,  $45,794,370,223,  or 
65.88  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  eight  States,  and 
$35,682,096,609,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  by  ten  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  independent  City  of  St.  Louis. 

New  York  is  well  in  the  lead  among  the  States,  with 
sales  amounting  to  $17,664,514,767,  or  25.42  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Other  ranking  States:  Illinois,  $6,680,- 
820,303,  or  9.87  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  $4,761,812,064, 
or  6.85  per  cent ;  California,  $4,159,323,157,  or  5.99  per 
cent;  Missouri,  $3,361,561,643,  or  4.84  per  cent;  Ohio, 
$3,094,444,580,  or  4.45  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  $3,- 
087,684,593,  or  4.44  per  cent;  and  Texas,  $2,804,509,- 
116,  or  4.04  per  cent. 

The  eleven  counties  in  which  more  than  half  of  the 
wholesale  business  is  transacted  are:  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  counties,  California;  Cook  county,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts;  Wayne  county, 
Michigan ;  Jackson  county  and  St.  Louis  City,  Missouri ; 
New  York  county.  New  York ;  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio ; 
Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties,  Pennsylvania. 
Another  $8,494,615,875,  or  12.22  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  is  accounted  for  by  thirteen  additional  counties 
showing  business  of  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000 
each.  There  are  fifty-three  counties  each  with  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  ranging  from  $100,000,000  to  $500,- 
000,000,  accounting  for  an  additional  $10,469,007,404 
or  15.06  per  cent.  Another  fifty-two  counties,  each 
with  business  ranging  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000  contributed  another  $3,529,945,865,  or  5.08  per 
cent.  Altogether,  there  are  one  hundred  twenty-nine 
counties  and  independent  cities  in  the  United  States 
each  with  business  of  $50,000,000  and  over  contribut¬ 
ing  $58,175,665,753,  or  83.69  per  cent  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  wholesale  trade  for  the  United  States. 

The  wholesale  establishments  of  the  United  States 
employed  during  1929  on  a  full  time  basis  no  less  than 
1,607,704  men  and  women,  of  which  294,770  were  fe¬ 
male  employees.  Wholesalers  absorbed  considerably 
over  one-half  of  the  total  employees  in  the  wholesale 
field. 

The  169,757  establishments  operating  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  field  have  contributed  to  the  pay  roll  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  total  of  $3,015,109,766.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  compute  the  average  salaries  and  wages  per 
employee,  since  it  is  not  known  for  what  length  of 
time  the  1,607,704  persons  were  employed  during  the 
year.  Furthermore,  the  figures  cover  establishments 
that  came  into  existence  during  the  year. 

The  stocks  on  hand  on  or  about  December  31,  1929, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  in  all  of  the  wholesale 
establishments  showed  a  cost  value  of  $5,508,988,135. 
Of  this  amount  wholesalers  only,  carried  no  less  than 
$3,453,330,747  in  stocks,  thus  showing  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  by  wholesalers  in  merchandise,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  functions  performed  in  the  wholesale 
field. 
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BURR  EXPLAINS  THE  SALES  ORGANIZATION 

IN  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  Harry  Burr,  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  explains  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Sales  Corporation.  He  says: 

In  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  details 
of  the  plan,  I  am  taking  this  method  of  answering  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  have  been  generally  asked  in 
your  replies.  First:  What  does  Official  Grading  mean 
and  how  is  it  done?  Answer:  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  have  adopted 
the  following  official  score  card  for  Canned  Peas : 


Tenderness  .  35% 

Flavor .  25% 

Clearness  of  Liquor .  15% 

Defects  and  Foreign  Material .  15% 

Color  and  Uniformity  of  Type .  10% 


1007*^ 

Fancy  or  Grade  A  must  score  90-100. 

Extra  Standard  or  Grade  B  must  score  75-89. 

Standard  or  Grade  C  must  score  60-74. 

Sub-Standard — edible  but  below — 60. 

Official  standards  and  score  cards  have  also  been 
adopted  for  corn,  beans  and  beets. 

With  the  official  standards  as  a  basis,  representative 
samples  are  drawn  from  each  lot  or  pile  in  the  canners’ 
warehouse  and  graded  by  competent  licensed  graders. 
A  record  of  this  inspection  and  grading  is  filed  in  this 
office  and  a  duplicate  copy  left  with  the  canner.  The 
canner’s  “spot  list”  is  made  up  from  this  official  classi¬ 
fication  of  his  entire  warehouse  stock  and  all  of  our 
offerings  to  you  are  taken  from  this  list.  This  year  I 
have  personally  inspected  and  graded  every  lot  that  we 
have  listed,  travelling  from  plant  to  plant,  drawing  the 
samples  and  checking  the  canners’  records  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  each  lot. 

Because  there  is  a  difference  in  value  between  an 
ordinary  Standard  and  a  top  Standard,  likewise  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  Extra  Standards  and  Near  Fancies,  we 
have  seen  fit  to  set  up  our  listings  on  the  following 


basis : 

Fancy  Plus . 100-93 

Fancy  .  92-90 

Near  Fancy .  89-87 

Extra  Standard  Plus .  86-80 

Extra  Standard .  79-75 

Standard  Plus .  74-69 

Standard  .  68-60 


(You  will  note  that  after  each  grade  classification, 
i.  e..  Fancy  Plus,  Extra  Standard,  etc.,  is  listed  the 
respective  range  of  score  for  each  grade.) 

This  classification  may  look  complicated  at  first  but 
is  simply  designed  to  indicate  to  you  and  your  buyer 
that  a  specific  listing  showing  a  specific  score  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  lot  in  question  is  of  that  grade  and 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  grade.  This  system 
should  eliminate  the  abuse  of  throwing  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  each  other  several  sets  of  samples  from 
several  canners,  all  offered  top  grade  and  others  low 
grade. 

The  buyer  inevitably  expects  to  purchase  the  top 
quality  at  the.  lowest  price.  The  quality  packer  is 
therefore  penalized  by  being  required  to  compete  for 


an  order  with  samples  of  poorer  quality  than  his  own. 
In  other  words,  we  propose  to  offer  for  sale  through 
this  agency,  peas  and  other  products  for  what  they 
actually  are,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  This  is  the 
basic  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  entire 
plan  of  operation  rests. 

We  hope  that  an  official  grade  and  score  will  even¬ 
tually  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  samples  although  we  real¬ 
ize  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish  this  end. 
We  ask  your  interest  and  efforts  toward  this  end, 
however,  in  order  to  simplify  your  part  of  the  proced¬ 
ure  and  eliminate  the  delays  and  expense  of  sending 
samples. 

Second :  How  will  this  plan  affect  your  present  direct 
representation  of  Wisconsin  canners?  Answer:  Not  at 
all.  You  will  continue  as  before  and  give  preference  to 
your  direct  accounts.  When  your  listings  (do  not  carry 
the  items  you  want,  then  come  to  us,  or  when  you  have 
a  large  order  or  an  assortment  that  is  difficult  to  fill 
from  your  direct  accounts,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
work  it  out  for  you  as  we  have  now,  and  will  have  an 
accurate  list  of  Wisconsin  products,  all  classified  as  to 
grades,  can  sizes  and  sieve  sizes.  This  list  will  repre¬ 
sent  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  unsold  stocks  in 
Wisconsin  canners’  warehouses. 

Each  canner  will  list  with  us  the  markets  in  which 
he  is  represented  by  a  direct  broker  and  we  will  not 
offer  that  canner’s  merchandise  in  that  market  unless 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  canner.  We  will  not  appoint 
any  one  broker- in  a  market  to  represent  us  exclusively 
but  will  work  with  all  members  of.  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  in  all  markets  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  long  as  your  individual  methods  and  tactics  are 
agreeable  and  ethical. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  various  trade  journals 
and  circular  letters  we  will  keep  all  factors  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  volume  of  sales,  volume  of  shipments, 
prevailing  prices  at  which  sales  are  confirmed  and  all 
other  important  information  pertaining  to  the  industry 
in  this  State.  We  have  on  file  at  all  times  a  specific  list 
of  unsold  items  showing  the  canner’s  asking  price  on 
each  item.  An  inquiry  from  you  indicating  quantities 
and  grades  desired  will  receive  prompt  attention,  pro¬ 
vided  the  price  offered  is  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
market  at  that  time.  Do  not  expect  us  to  shop  around 
for  bargains,  we  are  not  in  that  business,  and  further¬ 
more  that  is  one  of  the  evils  we  are  trying  to  eliminate. 

If  a  canner  is  forced  to  sell  and  authorizes  us  to  sell 
for  him  under  the  prevailing  market,  we  will  do  so 
through  regular  channels  in  a  way  that  will  not  disturb 
the  market  for  everyone  else.  I  am  sure  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  program. 

To  summarize,  then,  what  we  propose  doing  is  to 
establish  a  complete,  comprehensive  sales  service  for 
Wisconsin  canners.  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  members  and  reliable  buyers  that  will,  we  hope, 
insure  all  parties  against  “cut  throat,”  unethical  price 
cutting. 

We  propose  to  do  this: 

First,  by  establishing  a  true  and  accurate  grade  on 
each  item  sold  and  requiring  canners  to  sell  each  item 
on  a  basis  of  that  true  grade. 

Second,  by  releasing  each  week  an  accurate  market 
news  report  based  on  actual  sales  confirmed  that  will 
truthfully  state  the  facts  concerning  prices,  volume 
sold  and  total  shipments.  We  consider  it  just  as  im- 
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portant  for  the  canning  industry  to  have  a  published 
market  report  on  all  important  products  as  it  is  for 
dairy  products,  grain,  livestock,  cotton,  potatoes,  etc. 

Third,  by  putting  forth  every  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  products  in  order  that  they  may  be 
attractive  to  distributors  and  consumers  because  of 
that  quality. 

Fourth,  by  enlisting  the  loyal  support  of  all  reliable 
brokers  and  distributors  in  what  we  are  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  eliminating  those  that  are  short  sighted 
and  unreliable. 

- iii - 

FARM  TAX  BURDEN  MUST  BE  REDUCED 

iiWT  E  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  farmer  and  to 
W  our  country  to  give  vigorous  assistance  to 
every  movement  that  has  for  its  end  an 
appropriate  and  equitable  reduction  of  the  farmer’s 
tax  burden,”  said  Charles  J.  Brand  in  addressing  the 
last  annual  convention  of  The  National  Fertilizer  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“For  obvious  reasons  the  farmer  does  not  pay  any 
large  amount  of  income  tax  but  nevertheless  he  is  the 
most  taxed  member  of  the  community,”  said  Mr. 
Brand.  “Farm  lands  and  farm  buildings  and  farm 
machinery  cannot  be  sequestered  from  the  assessor  in 
the  way  stocks  and  bonds  and  notes  and  mortgages  and 
other  possessions  which  are  evidences  of  wealth  can  be, 

“On  real  and  personal  property  it  is  estimated  that 
the  tax  paid  by  farmers  in  1914  was  $292,000,000  or 
almost  exactly  one-third  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
produced  that  year.  In  1931  the  wheat  crop  was  al¬ 
most  the  same  size  as  in  1914  but  its  value  was  only 
$395,000,000  and  the  tax  bill  on  real  and  personal 
property  had  climbed  to  $775,000,000.  In  other  words 
the  tax  bill  of  all  our  farmers  in  1914  represented  only 
one-third  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  whereas  in  1931 
it  represented  twice  the  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop. 

“Now  when  we  consider  the  other  great  cash  crop — 
cotton — the  situation  is  no  better,”  Mr.  Brand  said. 
“The  crop  of  1914  was  extremely  large  and  brought 
only  6.8  cents  a  pound  but  its  value  was  almost  double 
the  tax  bill  of  that  year.  In  1931  the  total  farm  in¬ 
come  from  the  cotton  crop  would  have  paid  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  tax  on  real  and  personal  property.  And 
if  we  add  other  forms  of  taxes  that  farmers  pay — auto¬ 
mobile,  gasoline,  income,  inheritance  and  poll  taxes, 
the  total  value  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  crops  of  1931, 
namely  $880,000,000,  falls  $20,000,000  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  bill.  Stated  in  another  way  farm  taxes  are  166 
per  cent  above  and  farm  products  are  47  per  cent  below 
the  pre-war  figures.  When  used  for  paying  taxes  the 
farmer’s  dollar  is  worth  only  20  cents  as  compared  to 
his  pre-war  dollar,”  said  Mr.  Brand.  “Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  because  of  present  high  taxes  and  low  values 
of  farm  products  it  takes  on  the  average  five  times  the 
quantity  of  farm  produce  to  pay  the  tax  bill  as  in  the 
pre-war  years.” 

Mr.  Brand  stated  that  The  National  Fertilizer  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  supporting  the  program  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  for  reducing  the 
tax  burden  by  effecting  economies  in  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions. 


EXPANSION  IN  OVERSEAS  MARKETS  FORESEEN 
FOR  BRITISH  CANNING  INDUSTRY  BY 
PACKING  HEAD 

The  canning  industry  in  England  has  expanded  at 
a  rate  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel,  despite  a  period  of  world-wide  depres¬ 
sion,  S.  W.  Smedley,  chairman  of  the  National  Canning 
Company,  told  stockholders  at  the  first  Ordinary  Gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  company  held  in  England  recently 
in  prophecying  the  time  when  British-packed  canned 
foods  will  be  in  competition  in  the  world  markets. 

“When  our  company  was  formed  less  than  two  years 
ago,”  he  pointed  out  in  commenting  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  industry  in  Great  Britain,  “we  had  only 
one  factory,  which  was  the  first  one  in  this  country 
wholly  devoted  to  canning  home-grown  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  first  equipped  with  modern  automatic 
canning  machinery.  Now  at  the  peak  of  the  season, 
it  is  turning  out  half  a  million  cans  a  day.  The  Eve¬ 
sham  factory  was  being  rebuilt,  and  after  its  recon¬ 
struction  we  completed  two  other  factories  at  Spalding 
and  Paddock  Wood,  Kent.  Still  another,  purchased  on 
most  favorable  terms,  has  been  opened  at  Dundee. 
British  Machinery  Used 

“Each  year  our  turnover  increases  very  considerably, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  still  a  great  deal  of  room 
left  for  expansion,  both  in  capacity  and  in  meeting 
public  demand.  Our  youngest  factory  is  the  one  at 
Ely,  Cambridge,  the  equipment  of  which  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  this  season’s  pack.  All  of  our  new 
factories  have  been  equipped  with  British-made  ma¬ 
chinery. 

“As  to  the  future,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  industry 
should  not  continue  to  expand,  with  this  company 
maintaining  its  present  position  as  leader.  I  can  fore¬ 
see  the  time  when  British  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  have  a  big  overseas  market.  Our  export  business 
is  growing  satisfactorily,  and  I  believe  that  when  world 
trade  conditions  improve  our  products  will  make  an 
increasing  appeal  abroad.  Considerable  national  pride 
has  been  taken  in  the  achievements  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  it  is  the  high  standard  of  the  products 
bearing  the  Smedley  label  which  has  enabled  this  com¬ 
pany  to  hold  first  place  in  production  and  public  favor. 

“Of  canned  food  this  country  consumes  six  times  as 
much  as  it  did  before  the  War.  Roughly  148,000  tons 
of  imported  canned  fruit  were  eaten  in  Great  Britain 
last  year.  When  we  realize  that  the  output  of  British 
canned  fruit  last  year,  although  it  was  a  phenomenal 
advance  over  four  or  five  years  previously,  amounted 
to  roughly  25,000  tons,  we  can  appreciate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  situation. 

Consuming  Demand  Firm 

“People  who  have  taken  to  buying  British  canned 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  damsons,  and  other 
fruits  realize  the  degree  of  character  in  them.  They 
are  appreciating,  too,  the  advantages  of  having  on 
hand,  for  use  at  any  time,  without  any  waste,  the  high¬ 
est  quality  home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
to  such  perfection  that  they  retain  all  the  qualities, 
including  vitamen  content,  of  freshly-gathered  pro¬ 
duce.  As  for  our  canned  vegetables,  I  believe  that  the 
public  is  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate  that  the  off¬ 
season  for  vegetables  has  been  abolished. 

“Is  it  not  absurd  that  we  should  take  15  per  cent  of 
America’s  pack  of  canned  green  peas  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  am  sure  that  this  year  we  shall  not  do  that.  We 
ourselves  have  budgeted  for  a  40  per  cent  increase  in 
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peas.  For  two  of  our  factories,  alone,  Wisbech  and 
Spalding,  local  farmers  are  supplying  us  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  1,600  acres,  grown  specially  for  us.  As  most 
stockholders  know,  our  peas  have  gained  a  wonderful 
reputation  with  the  public  and  trade. 

Growers’  Aid  Praised 

“A  review  of  our  activities  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  growers  who  have  shown  great 
resource  and  imagination  in  meeting  our  needs  by  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  have  studied  our  particular  re¬ 
quirements  in  many  other  ways.  A  new  outlook  has 
been  given  them,  because  they  recognize,  as  we  do,  that 
in  the  extension  of  this  great  new  industry  the  farmer 
will  share  in  its  benefits  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
tin-plate  industry,  to  which  the  British  canning  indus¬ 
try  has  given  so  much  encouragement. 

“I  must  pay  tribute,  also,  to  those  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  who  have  taken  such  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  the  British  canning  indus¬ 
try.  The  research  work  of  the  Ministry,  and  its  un¬ 
failing  helpfulness  in  overcoming  certain  difficulties 
with  which  the  industry  has  inevitably  had  to  contend, 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value.” 

Can  Unit  Head  Optimistic 

A  further  insight  into  the  current  condition  of  the 
canning  industry  in  England  was  afforded  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  F.  N.  Hepworth,  presiding  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Metal  Box  Company,  Ltd.,  one 
of  the  leading  can  container  manufacturing  units  in 
the  nation  in  which  he  took  a  remarkably  optimistic 
view  of  the  business  prospects  of  the  metal  box  trade 
which  depends  on  the  packing  industry  for  the  bulk 
of  its  business. 

All  through  the  past,  he  said,  constant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  develop  improved  methods  of  packing, 
while  the  food  can  business  has  expanded  very  greatly, 
in  step  with  the  increasing  realization  of  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  country.  The 
fact  that  the  food  values  and  flavor  of  properly  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  and  fruit  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished  during  the  process  of  canning  is  receiving  wider 
recognition  daily  was  held  responsible  for  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  canned  foods  noted  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  food  packing  industry,  Mr.  Hepworth  declared. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  weather  conditions, 
he  continued,  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  crops  of 
sales,  but  for  the  period  from  January  1  to  the  end  of 
June  this  year,  the  sale  of  open  top  cans  has  been 
approximately  44,000,000,  compared  with  27,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Food  Lines  Diversified 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  canning  of 
other  foodstuffs  in  addition  to  fruit  and  vegetables  so 
as  to  extend  business  on  a  broader  basis  while,  further 
to  stabilize  it,  the  flattened  can  production  is  being 
developed  and,  if  successful  should  mean  a  very  large 
export  trade  with  countries  in  which  the  seasons  dif¬ 
fer  from  those  of  the  home  country,  Mr.  Hepworth 
pointed  out. 

A  special  feature  of  the  flattened  can  is  that  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  much  smaller  space,  to  that  the  heavy  freight 
charges  made  by  shipping  companies,  which  are  based 
on  cubic  measurements,  can  be  very  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  Consumers  are  being  provided  with  special 
machinery  for  opening  up  the  flattened  can  and  for 
fixing  on  the  bottom,  while  the  closing  machines  ordi¬ 
narily  provided  complete  the  process  of  fastening  up 
the  products  after  they  have  been  packed,  he  dis¬ 
closed. 


INDIANA’S  TOMATO  CONDITION 

Trafalgar,  Indiana,  September  3,  1932. 

HE  following  reports  from  various  Indiana  to¬ 
mato  sections  have  been  received  within  the  last 
two  days. 

Matthews — Had  prospects  for  a  good  crop  but  we 
believe  now  cut  about  one-third. 

Windfall — Present  indications  are  that  northern  In¬ 
diana  acreage  will  not  produce  anything  more  than  an 
average  crop. 

Frankfort — Dry,  hot  weather  has  seriously  affected 
tomato  tonnage,  and  we  do  not  expect  our  total  crop  to 
exceed  4V^  tons  per  acre. 

Redkey — Our  tomato  prospects  have  been  reduced 
20  per  cent  from  our  estimate  of  four  weeks  ago.  Prob¬ 
able  average  six  tons. 

Fairmount — We  believe  that  our  acreage  will  yield 
six  tons  or  better.  Vines  reasonably  healthy  and  green 
with  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Quality  good. 

Ladoga — Lebanon — Quality  is  the  best  that  our  firm 
ever  put  up.  The  yield  is  up  to  previous  estimates. 

Greenfield — It  looks  now  as  though  our  yield  will  not 
be  over  four  tons  per  acre  against  seven  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  Cannot  see  a  glut  in  September. 

Vincennes — Present  indications  are  for  probably  an 
average  yield. 

Underwood — In  the  glut  now.  Believe  will  run  heavy 
this  week  and  the  rush  will  be  over.  Won’t  run  over 
65  or  70  per  cent  of  normal. 

Evansville — Do  not  anticipate  over  three  and  a  half 
or  four  ton  average. 

Henryville — ^Looks  like  100  per  cent  now.  Quality 
fine,  no  blight  in  our  territory.  Crop  looks  good  now. 

Dupont — Believe  our  heavy  run  is  on  this  week. 
Think  the  season  will  be  short.  Look  forward  to  about 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  what  we  expected. 

Marysville — Tomatoes  coming  heavy  this  week  due 
to  hot  weather,  but  believe  after  next  week  will  fade 
away  rapidly.  Anticipate  yield  of  less  than  two  and 
a  half  tons  per  acre. 

Greenwood — Whiteland — Crop  will  not  yield  as  high 
as  last  year. 

Franklin  —  Bargersville  —  Trafalgar  — Considerable 
loss  of  foliage  with  heavy  damage  from  sun  during 
past  week.  Heavy  rain  last  night  and  today,  Saturday. 
Present  prospects  60  to  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

One  of  our  good  canner  friends  on  completing  a  trip 
over  practically  the  entire  state  estimated  75  per  cent 
normal  yield  for  Indiana. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Inc., 
Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary. 

- <• - 

GREECE  HESITATES 

Enforcement  of  Requirement  for  Embossing  Date  of 
Packing  on  Canned  Food  Containers  in  Greece 
Indefinitely  Postponed 

The  enforcement  of  the  Greek  decree  of  March  2, 
1932,  requiring  that  all  canned  food  containers  must 
bear  the  date  of  packing  beginning  October  1,  1932, 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
Assistant  Commercial  Attache  Ralph  B.  Curren  at 
Athens. 

(Notice  of  the  above  requirement  was  contained  in 
the  June  17,  1932,  issue  of  this  release.  Owners  of 
Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  85,  Canned  Foods  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  note  the  postponement  of  this  require¬ 
ment  on  pages  33  and  146  of  their  copies.) 
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All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— iVo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404<141O 
THAMES  STNEET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SnCOBSSOBS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running 
Fountain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in 
Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 

IVn'fe  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co./ 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  FdoboUen,  N.  J. 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Morral  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No.  lOO-K  Scroll  Shear 


This  automatic  machine  handles  full  size  tin 
plate  sheets,  trims  the  two  side  edges  by 
means  of  rotary  slitter  cutters  and  then  carries 
the  sheet  automatically  across  the  die  which 
shears  same  into  scroll-cut  strips  from  which 
are  made  can  tops  and  bottoms,  jar  tops,  bot¬ 
tle  caps,  etc.  It's  use  results  in  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy  of  material  averaging  from  4%  to  7% 
saving  as  compared  with  straight  strip  opera¬ 
tion. 

300  A  Minute  Line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 

N.y.,U.S.A. 


Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— To  buy  for  cash,  two  medium  size  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 

Address  Box  A-1880  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Canning  Factory 


CANNERY  WANTED— Waco  needs  a  cannery  and  is 
willing  to  help  in  every  way  to  make  it  a  financial 
success.  We  can  produce  the  vegetables,  of  the 
quality  desired  and  in  quantities  needed,  and  the 
local  canner  will  find  an  outlet  for  every  case  of  his 
goods  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Waco. 

Address  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Waco,  Tex. 


Wanted — Accounts 


ACCOUNT  WANTED— We  need  a  direct  account  on 
tomatoes  with  a  Maryland  canner.  Serving  the 
trade  for  15  years  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

0.  S.  Cobourn,  1014  Fulton  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  15  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Responsible  packer  of  Canned  Shrimp  and 
Oysters  wants  active  brokers  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


J!  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plmt' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN.  WIS. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Machinst  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M,  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOV  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  FREADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasing  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerinter-lnsurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  figure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel.  Delaware  9400 


/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machiner}}  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


MKir 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEE 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,616,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


Whatever  has  to  do  with  Canning  practice 
ask  here  •  •  with  assured  action  I 


no  X.421KD  YORK.  CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1B09 

SALES  OFFJCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

PKiEMX  SiEEES  OFFICE  •  Sll  SOITXH  WOUE  STREET 
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CROPS 
<f  CANS? 


Ample  stocks  !  •  •  planned  arrivals  t  •  •  bring  in 

expert  machine  men 
bring  you  service  before  ony  break  i  •  •  before 
delay  and  crop  spoilage. 


Must  Canners  lose  out  to  delayed  transit  •  •  lack 
of  watchful  service  on  plant  mechanism  •  •  long 
distance  to  supply  and  service ''points? 


Ask  your  neighbor  I  •  •  the  plant  manager  who 

or  Hamilton,  Ohio  I 


Id 


THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Canner’s  Opportunity  Is  Here — Hold  Tight  to 
Your  Goods  and  Demand  a  Profit  Showing  Price — 
Packs  Are  Shorter  Than  Counted  On  Or  Expected. 

Hold  tight — The  canning  season  of  1932  is  so 
far  gone  that  the  very  short,  ultimate  output 
cannot  be  changed.  The  packs  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  to  a  point  too  low  for  the  good  of  the  buyers, 
and  the  buyers  know  this,  see  it  clearly  and  would 
like  to  hedge  by  covering  heavily  before  the  advance 
in  prices  which  nothing  now  can  stop.  They  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  you  all  year,  refusing  to  buy  spots  or 
futures  as  in  a  normal  year,  and  while  they  were  doing 
this  they  were  keeping  the  market  in  a  favorable 
position  for  themselves ;  prices  remained  weak  because 
of  lack  of  demand,  and  many  of  you  were  forced  to 
throw  your  goods  on  the  market  at  anything  you  could 
get.  Now  the  whole  picture  has  changed,  and  they 
know  it.  They  did  not  believe  you  could  do  it,  but  you 
have,  and  better  even  than  you  expected,  for  old  Dame 
Nature  came  in  to  help,  and  the  jig’s  now  up. 

The  cards  are  all  in  your  hand.  When  the  buyers 
come,  take  your  profit;  you  have  earned  it  and  are 
entitled  to  it.  But  you  will  never  get  it  unless  you 
put  on  a  firm  price  and  stick  for  it.  You  will  be  told 
that  another  canner  is  selling  lower — don’t  believe  it, 
or  tell  him  to  go  there  and  buy.  Name  your  price  at 
a  figure  which  will  bring  you  a  profit,  regardless  of 
whatever  the  market  may  be  or  be  said  to  be.  The 
market  has  no  bearing  now;  this  is  a  sellers’  market, 
and  if  you  don’t  make  good  on  it,  then  it  will  be  your 
own  fault. 

Everything  is  in  your  favor:  the  corn  pack  is  so 
light  that  even  with  the  carryover  the  whole  supply 
is  bound  to  be  cleaned  up  long  before  next  canning 
season,  and  at  good  prices.  We  heard  a  shoepeg  corn 
canner  say  today  that  he  was  holding  his  fancy  corn 


for  95c;  we  told  him  to  jump  that  price  to  $1.05.  And 
he  will  get  it,  and  sell  every  case  he  has.  It  may  take 
patience  on  some  other  corn,  but  the  market  is  there, 
and  will  take  it. 

The  1932  tomato  pack,  coming  upon  a  cleaned  up 
market,  does  not  look  like  half  enough  to  supply  nor¬ 
mal  demand.  They  are  going  to  be  “nasty-nice”  about 
the  quality,  but  so  were  the  canners  all  season,  and 
so  the  canners  can  meet  them  there.  The  end  of  the 
season  is  easily  in  sight,  earlier  than  ever,  and  that  is 
not  just  “market  news.”  Frank  Shook  says  “a  survey 
of  the  tomato  canning  plants  in  the  Tri-states  shows 
that  240  plants  will  operate,  165  not  operating  and 
that  there  is  an  additional  154  plants  which  have  dis¬ 
continued  canning  tomatoes  over  a  period  of  the  last 
few  years.”  There  is  a  50  per  cent  cut  in  the  Tri-state 
output,  even  if  the  acreage  had  not  been  hurt  by  ad¬ 
verse  weather.  The  same  thing  holds  out  in  the  Ozark 
regions,  down  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  to  almost  the 
same  extent  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  while  Utah 
and  California  are  going  very  conservatively  about  to¬ 
matoes.  The  situation  is  made  and  it  remains  only  for 
the  canners  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  have  decent 
quality  put  your  prices  up  to  75c  for  2s;  $1  for  3s, 
and  $3  for  10s,  and  the  market  will  come  to  you. 

They  are  buying,  or  trying  to  buy  and  in  large 
blocks.  You  must  understand  that  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  cleaned  out  of  canned  foods  as  they  never 
were  before,  and  they  need  stocks  for  the  coming  fall 
and  winter.  They  have  just  got  to  buy.  And  here  is 
the  time  we  would  like  to  see  sensible  selling  intro¬ 
duced  into  canned  foods  sales;  by  that  we  mean,  if 
they  try  to  buy  in  retail  lots,  put  your  price  up  5c  or 
10c  per  dozen,  and  preferably  10c  per  dozen.  The 
schedule  ought  to  run:  100  cases  or  less  10c  over  mar¬ 
ket  ;  from  100  to  500  cases,  or  half  car,  5c  above  mar¬ 
ket,  1,000  cases  or  carload,  the  market  price.  They  buy 
everything  else  that  way,  why  not  canned  foods? 
Merely  because  the  canners  have  always  been  so 
jealous  of  each  other  that  they  have  made  this  sensible 
marketing  method  impossible.  The  opportunity  is  here 
now,  and  it  should  be  grasped. 

We  have  said  they  are  buying.  Fred.  Dutton,  of 
F.  L.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  broker  and  can¬ 
ner,  reported  the  sale  of  200,000  cases  of  Ohio  stand- 
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ard  corn  at  60c.  An -Associated  Press  dispatch  dated 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  August  22nd,  said: 

“The  John  C.  Morgan  Co.  and  the  Traverse  City 
Packing  Co.  today  announced  receipt  of  an  order 
for  60,000  dozen  cans  of  cherries,  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  order  in  the  history  of  the  cherry  packing 
plants  here. 

The  order,  from  a  national  retail  house,  repre¬ 
sents  a  train  load  of  40  cars  of  fruit.” 

And  the  friend  who  sent  this  in,  remarked  “wonder 
if  they  made  any  profit  on  the  sale?”  and  it  is  to  be 
wondered. 

It  will  do  you  no  good  to  wake  up,  after  your  entire 
stock  has  been  taken  away  from  you  in  driblets,  to 
realize  that  you  have  failed  to  make  the  profit  you 
might  have  made  and  were  entitled  to.  You  can  avoid 
that  bad  feeling  by  preparing  and  being  ready  now. 

The  Market — Everywhere  it  is  reported  in  better 
humor,  more  optimism,  prices  firm  and  showing  ten¬ 
dency  to  advance.  The  national  idea  is  to  improve 
market  conditions,  and  for  that  purpose  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  is  booming;  they  are  going  to  hold  off  the  market 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
millions  of  bales  of  cotton.  They  are  going  to  make 
the  markets  better.  More  men  are  going  back  into 
employment,  and  the  new  building  projects  by  State 
and  Government  to  give  employment  are  beginning. 
Keep  this  in  mind  and  copitalize  on  it,  for  this  means 
more  demand  for  foods. 

Our  market  prices  show  the  results  already,  for 
there  are  few  if  any  changes.  Consult  the  market  page 
and  read  the  reports  from  other  prominent  markets  in 
this  issue. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

B»  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Optimism  Spreading — Short  Packs  Now  Counted  Upon 
— Pineapple  Advance  Puts  Backbone  in  Market — Peas 
Strong — Tomatoes  Quiet — Salmon  Dull. 

New  York,  September  8,  1932. 

PTIMISTIC — The  market  starts  the  Fall  with  a 
distinctly  more  optmistic  viewpoint,  with  the 
action  of  the  pineapple  packers  in  organizing  a 
stabilization  body  and  then  backing  up  their  stand  with 
an  increase  in  pineapple  prices  providing  a  fine  send-off 
following  the  dullness  over  the  Labor  Day  week-end 
holiday. 

Crop  reports  from  many  sections  of  the  country 
showing  greatly  reduced  prospects  in  stock  available 
for  packing  purposes,  namely  in  corn  and  tomatoes  also 
furnished  a  more  favorable  outlook  to  the  market. 
Trading  activity,  however,  showed  little  gain,  although 
some  increase  in  inquiries  was  noted  in  some  of  the 
stronger  items  in  the  market. 

The  action  of  the  pineapple  packers,  coupled  with  the 
increasing  firmness  noted  in  peach  prices,  would  indi¬ 
cate,  according  to  some  of  the  more  optimistic  factors 
in  the  trade,  that  the  fruit  division  is  finally  on  its  way 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  declining  prices  and  increas¬ 
ing  production  had  placed  it  for  the  past  year  or  so. 

Pineapple  Boosted — The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  led  in  announcing  the  higher  prices,  the 
third  advance  posted  in  this  pack  since  last  October’s 
extremely  low  levels,  closely  followed  by  all  other  pack¬ 


ers.  The  organization  of  the  stabilization  group  indi¬ 
cated  that  all  packers  were  in  accord  on  their  price 
ideas. 

The  new  prices  posted  are  as  follows:  Fancy  sliced 
2l^s,  $1.60  a  dozen;  21/2  fancy  tidbits,  $1.55;  fancy 
crushed,  $1.50;  standard  sliced,  $1.45;  standard  tidbits, 
$1.35;  standard  crushed,  $1.20,  and  broken  sliced  $1.35. 

Also  the  packers  announced  that  the  offer  of  one  free 
case  of  No.  10s,  crushed,  with  every  three  cases  pur¬ 
chased  would  be  withdrawn  on  December  1,  next. 
Statements  by  pineapple  packers  indicated  that  further 
advances  would  be  instituted  before  the  close  of  the 
1932  season  and  that  the  next  increase  would  take  the 
“industry  out  of  the  red.” 

Stabilization  Group — The  trade  here  holds  that  the 
new  pineapple  stabilization  group,  the  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-Operative  Association,  Ltd.,  will  succeed 
where  the  peach  and  salmon  control  groups  failed. 
The  pineapple  packers  will  not  have  to  contend  with 
the  horde  of  smaller,  independents  that  both  of  these 
latter  groups  did,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  competition  from  the  small,  independent  pack¬ 
ers  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of 
both  the  peach  and  fish  control  groups.  No  stable  price 
list  could  have  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
stant  underselling  resorted  to  by  the  smaller  units  in 
the  industry. 

All  of  the  packers  of  pineapple  are  included  in  the 
new  group,  including  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd., 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  the  California  Packing  Corp., 
the  Hailey  Pineapple  Co.,  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Canneries.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  “to  stabilize  the  pineapple  industry  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii,  bring  about  a  more  orderly  marketing 
arrangement  among  all  pineapple  producers  and  bring 
production  into  line  with  demand  so  as  to  prevent  huge 
surpluses  and  consequent  hardship  and  losses  to  all  in 
the  industry,  all  who  derive  their  livelihood  and  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,”  according  to  Elvon  Musick,  Los 
Angeles  attorney,  speaking  for  the  association. 

Peaches — Firmed  slightly  in  sympathy  with  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  canned  pineapple  prices  and  the  reports  of 
the  new  pack  from  California  which  indicated  that  the 
total  will  not  exceed  6,000,000  cases,  against  an  earlier 
prospect  of  8,000,000  cases,  or  more. 

Prices  were  stronger  here  although  little  actual  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  routine  movements  was  reported. 
Buyers  seeking  bargains  found  packers  entertaining 
higher  price  ideas  based  on  the  generally  improved 
tone  noted  in  the  market.  If  the  new  pack  is  held 
down  to  a  working  level  at  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
fair  chance  of  distributing  it  without  a  huge  carry¬ 
over  into  next  year,  a  moderate  advance  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  levels  may  be  named  by  some  of  the  larger 
packers  when  formal  prices  are  posted  shortly  to  see 
if  the  market  could  sustain  any  mark-up. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  distress  offerings  have 
been  cleaned  out  of  the  market  in  the  every-day  trading 
in  recent  weeks  and  it  seems  likely  that  if  the  market 
continues  along  its  present  track  that  peach  packers 
could  advance  prices  slightly  without  killing  demand. 

Peas — Are  still  holding  strong  although  there  is 
little  activity  noted.  The  dullness  of  a  holiday  week 
with  Labor  Day  providing  a  week-end  holiday  for  most 
of  the  trade  was  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the 
slackness  although  the  unwillingness  of  the  buyers  to 
buy  except  at  their  own  price  ideas  also  played  a  part. 
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Packers  show  absolutely  no  signs  of  weakening  in 
their  prices  although  buyers  are  reported  making  ten¬ 
tative  inquiries  to  see  if  they  can  find  one  weak  spot 
in  the  structure.  No  loop-hole  has  been  found  as  yet 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  buyers  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  find  any  “alibi”  to  break  the  market  in  peas. 

Com — Crop  reports  indicate  a  more  prosperous  year 
for  the  corn  packers  this  season,  relatively  speaking, 
than  was  their  lot  last  year.  Stocks  will  be  small  com¬ 
paratively  small  this  year  with  many  canners  not  oper¬ 
ating  at  all  and  the  prices  will  inevitably  reflect  these 
conditions.  Buyers  here  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
the  situation. 

Tomatoes — Although  little  active  business  was  done 
last  week,  outside  of  routine  movements,  the  under¬ 
tone  of  the  futures  market  strengthened  in  response 
to  the  reports  of  crop  damage  from  unfavorable 
weather  throughout  the  Tri-states.  Prices  showed 
marked  changes  although  many  packers  dropped  their 
lower  postings  and  are  not  holding  their  offerings  firm 
at  levels  noted  in  recent  weeks  with  minor  upward 
readjustments  made  in  some  instances. 

Salmon — Moved  along  in  a  dull  manner  during  the 
past  week  with  little  news  of  any  note  developing. 
Buying  was  largely  of  a  routine  nature  with  no  change 
in  the  market  situation  to  warrant  any  other  condition. 
Following  the  holiday,  some  resumption  in  business 
was  noted  and  trading  will  likely  pick  up  momentum. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bi)  “OBSERVER," 

Special  Corrnpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Business  Outlook  Grood — Tomato  Prices  Show  Slight 
Decline — Heavy  Trading  of  Corn  During  Past  Week 
With  Prices  Advancing — Pea  Prices  Much  Higher — 
Cherries,  Peaches  and  Pineapple  are  Also  in 
Better  Shape. 

Chicago,  September  8,  1932. 
IDESPREAD  seasonal  revival  of  business  in 
all  lines  coupled  with  a  general  feeling  of  bet-^ 
tered  conditions  has  had  a  favorable  reaction 
with  local  canned  foods  distributors  and  most  of  them 
report  continued  heavy  volume.  Prices  as  a  general 
thing  have  not  as  yet  done  much  advancing  in  fact  it 
may  be  that  the  next  phase  of  general  business  may  be 
built  around  a  fairly  steady  maintenance  of  present 
schedules;  with  most  everybody  now  able  to  operate 
more  cheaply  than  ever  before  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
many  advances  are  going  to  be  justified  or  supported. 

Our  local  advertisers  are  not  at  present  giving 
canned  foods  much  space  but  understand  some  snappy 
copy  now  in  preparation. 

Tomatoes — A  concerted  laying-off  of  buyers  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  temporary  selling  pressure  with  conse¬ 
quent  slight  weakening  of  prices..  55c  will  now  buy 
excellent  No.  2  standards  in  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
Ozarks  and  60c  is  the  basis  now  applying  on  Indianas. 

We  may  see  a  sharp  turn  in  conditions  most  any  day 
as  soon  as  a  few  cool  nights  get  in  their  destructive 
work. 

Tomato  Catsup — A  considerable  part  of  the  possible 
production  in  Middle  West  is  either  shut  down  or  only 
working  light  production;  80c  for  14  oz.  standard 
seems  to  be  the  general  price;  OTVoC  to  $1.10  for 
strictly  fancy  14  oz.  depending  on  quality. 

Com — A  lot  of  very  heavy  trading  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  during  the  past  week ;  there  is  some  considerable 


changing  of  ownership  of  large  blocks,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  stiffening  of  price  generally  evident.  The  full 
details  of  these  under-cover  operations  are  not  entirely 
evident  excepting  that  it  is  easy  to  say  there  is  “some¬ 
thing  doing.”  A  few  of  our  local  distributors  have 
secured  some  last  minute  confirmations  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  at  55c  but  seem  now  reconciled  to  facing  a  60c 
basis  on  their  later  needs. 

A  few  places  report  short  crop  on  corn  yield;  how¬ 
ever  the  general  average  yield  is  good  and  quality  fine. 

Peas — A  tightening  of  conditions  in  Wisconsin  has 
put  common  No.  2  standard  peas  up  to  92i/2C  to  95c, 
an  unbelievable  level  as  compared  with  80c  to  821/2C 
possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  is  a  tendency  now  to 
put  up  prices  on  better  grades  of  peas  inasmuch  as 
standards  are  so  high ;  however  there  are  a  lot  of  level 
headed  canners  who  are  willing  to  clean  their  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  90s  and  we  may  look  for  some  weeks  to 
elapse  before  all  sellers  have  been  cleaned  up  on  pres¬ 
ent  basis. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries — A  lot  of  heavy  selling  has  put  up 
prices  to  $3.75  for  No.  10  in  Michigan;  it  is  also  hard 
to  find  anything  really  desirable  under  $3.50  New  York. 
No.  2  juice  cherries  have  also  taken  a  distinct  up-step 
of  5c  dozen  all  around;  big  chain  interests  have  made 
some  very  heavy  purchases. 

California  Peaches — A  definite  strengthening  evi¬ 
dent  after  the  low  price  dips  latter  part  of  August; 
the  prices  got  so  low  as  to  discourage  production  and 
now  our  dilatory  buyers  are  finding  the  market  getting 
away  from  them ;  however  none  seem  unduly  concerned 
as  feel  there  will  be  plenty  of  peaches  at  some  kind  of 
a  price.  ^ 

Pineapple — An  advance  of  10c  on  No.  21/4  sliced;  5c 
on  No.  21/2  crushed  finally  arrived;  and  has  a  healthy 
effect  on  the  entire  canned  fruit  line. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Price  Slips  Back — Many  Settle  Upon  $5.00 
Per  Barrel — Shrimp  Running  Small — No  Activity  In 
Oysters  As  Yet — Oystermen  Ask  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  8,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  advance  in  price  from  $4.50  to  $5 
per  barrel  for  shrimp,  which  the  Louisiana  shrimp 
fishermen  were  to  receive  on  and  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  did  not  materialize  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  and  as  per  the  tentative  agreement  that  the  Dor- 
gan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  signed  with  the 
Alabama  shrimp  fishermen,  the  prevailing  price  of 
shrimp  delivered  at  the  docks  of  their  canning  plant  in 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  automatically  becomes  $4.50 
per  barrel  instead  of  $5.50  per  barrel,  which  it  was  last 
week. 

On  August  29th,  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corporation  signed  an  agreement  with  the  striking 
shrimp  fishermen  in  Alabama  to  pay  them  $5.50  per 
barrel  of  210  pounds  for  medium  shrimp  that  would 
run  no  more  than  35  to  the  pound,  until  September  3rd, 
and  to  continue  paying  the  same  price  beyond  that 
date,  provided  the  Louisiana  canning  plants  paid  $5.50 
per  barrel,  otherwise  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corporation  were  to  reduce  the  price  of  shrimp  to 
whatever  the  Louisiana  canneries  were  paying. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  Louisiana  canners  have 
asked  the  fishermen  for  an  extension  of  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  putting  the  $5  per  barrel  price  in  effect. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Louisiana  shrimp  fishermen 
to  join  the  Mississippi  striking  fishermen  in  their  de¬ 
mand  of  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  delivered  at  the 
docks  of  the  canneries,  it  leaves  the  Mississippi  shrimp 
fishermen  to  fight  the  strike  single-handed. 

The  Mississippi  canners  have  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  striking  fish¬ 
ermen,  because  they  would  be  placed  to  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  the  Alabama  and  Louisiana  packers 
if  they  had  to  pay  $5  per  barrel  of  200  pounds  for 
shrimp,  meanwhile  Louisiana  and  Alabama  paid  $4.50 
per  barrel  of  210  pounds.  Besides,  the  Louisiana  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  canning  shrimp  ever  since  the  season 
opened  on  August  15th  and  having  put  up  a  large  pack, 
they  have  pretty  well  supplied  the  limited  demand  and 
there  is  very  little  left  for  the  Mississippi  canners  to 
work  on. 

It  looks  like  an  awful  uphill  battle  on  the  part  of 
the  Mississippi  shrimp  fishermen  to  fight  out,  but  the 
Biloxi  fishermen  being  well  organized,  they  may  not 
get  discouraged  at  the  bad  breaks  that  they  are  getting 
now. 

The  shrimp  fishermen  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  are  in 
a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  farmers  in  Iowa, 
except  that  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced  in 
this  country  and  Iowa  has  a  much  larger  area  to  com¬ 
pete  with  in  farm  products.  However,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  establish  and  maintain  a  price  for 
their  food  commodity  if  all  they  produced  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  their  respective  state,  but  where  they  have 
to  market  their  product  in  other  states  and  in  fact,  all 
over  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  affiliation  of  every  producer  of  that  com¬ 
modity  in  the  entire  United  States,  which  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  undertaking  to  get  them  lined  up;  therefore,  if 
the  striking  fishermen  and  farmers  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  price  for  their  commodity,  they  will  be 
accomplishing  something  that  the  Administration, 
with  all  its  high  salaried  efficiency  experts  and  millions 
of  dollars  at  their  disposal,  have  failed  to  do. 

There  are  no  large  shrimp  available  in  Mobile  Bay, 
hence  the  Bayou  La  Batre  factory  of  the  Dorgan- 
McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  is  packing  for  the  most 
part,  medium  shrimp,  which  shrimp  are  showing  up 
larger,  as  the  season  advances. 

It  is  reported  that  the  shrimp  pack  last  season  was 
50  per  cent  of  normal  and  from  present  indications  it 
looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  even  less  than  that  this 
season. 

The  price  of  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  raw  oyster  season  is  here,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  bivalves  is  not,  so  no  activities  in  the 
movement  of  oysters  is  seen  and  none  expected  as  long 
as  the  weather  stays  hot  and  sultry. 

The  oyster  tongers  know  too  well  that  there  is  no 
sale  for  oysters  as  long  as  the  weather  is  hot,  therefore 
the  boats  in  Alabama  that  are  not  shrimping,  are  tied 
up  to  the  docks  idle,  waiting  for  cold  weather. 

In  Mississippi,  where  the  shrimpers  are  on  a  strike, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  oyster  boats  will  go  out  to  catch 
oysters  until  the  strike  is  settled.  At  any  rate,  the 
oystermen  are  not  losing  anything  by  not  going  out, 
because  with  a,  temperature  of  85  degrees,  they 
couldn’t  sell  the  oysters  if  they  caught  ’em. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Biloxi  oystermen,  who  re¬ 
cently  organized  are  demanding  $1  per  gallon  for 
oysters  from  the  raw  dealers  and  40c  per  barrel  from 
the  canners  for  steam  oysters. 

It  will  be  a  couple  of  months  before  any  oysters  are 
canned,  because  the  weather  has  to  be  cold  and  the 
oysters  fat  and  in  absolutely  first  class  in  every  respect 
before  they’re  canned,  hence  you  can  always  depend 
on  eating  oysters  at  its  best  when  you  get  cove  oysters. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  5 
ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. _ 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

■•BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Prices  Holding — Pears  Have  Settled  Down — Peaches 
Are  Moving  Up— Vegetables  Doing  Better  Than  Fruits 
— Spinach  Very  Firm — Asparagus  Clearing  Up — Pack¬ 
ing  Tomatoes — Pack  to  Be  Based  on  Orders — Pineapple 
Canners  Stabilize  Their  Industry. 

San  Francisco,  September  8,  1932. 

RICES  HOLDING — Very  few  changes  are  being 
noted  these  days  in  canned  fruit  prices,  but  the 
few  that  are  being  made  are  largely  upward  and 
reflect  improved  conditions.  Pears  have  been  in  the 
settling  down  stage  for  some  time  and  are  now  get¬ 
ting  stabilized,  while  peaches,  after  a  severe  shaking 
down,  are  selling  at  rather  higher  quotations.  The 
improvement  in  the  price  of  peaches  is  largely  in  the 
nature  of  a  firming  of  bottom  quotations.  For  a  time 
it  was  possible  to  purchase  No.  21/0  Standards  at  90 
cents,  and  No.  2^2  Choice  at  $1.00,  but  nothing  can 
now  be  located  at  this  price,  according  to  buyers.  Spe¬ 
cial  trade  discounts  have  been  withdrawn  and  quoted 
prices  have  been  revised  upward.  Even  with  the  im¬ 
provement  in  prices,  peaches  are  still  being  sold  well 
below  the  cost  of  production,  in  many  instances.  Other 
fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  cherries,  are  also  being  held 
a  little  firmer,  suggesting  that  when  opening  prices 
are  brought  out  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  list 
may  be  a  little  higher  than  the  spot  prices  now  pre¬ 
vailing. 

Vegetables — Canned  vegetables  seem  to  be  making 
a  better  showing  relatively  than  do  fruits,  with  toma¬ 
toes  possibly  the  weakest  item  in  the  list.  Packs  have 
been  held  down  and  in  some  instances  are  below  antici¬ 
pated  requirements.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
pack  of  spinach  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  canners 
and  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained.  Asparagus  is 
moving  off  in  splendid  shape  and  packers  are  confident 
that  the  time  has  finally  arrived  when  a  complete 
cleanup  can  be  made.  The  packing  of  string  beans  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  nearing  an  end  and  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  light,  canners  handling  only  what  they  felt 
could  be  marketed  without  price-cutting  tactics.  The 
packing  of  tomatoes  is  under  way,  with  some  canners 
urging  their  trade  to  anticipate  requirements  as  fully 
as  possible,  since  orders  placed  during  the  next  few 
weeks  will  determine  the  size  of  the  pack.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  many  grow¬ 
ers  having  been  lax  in  caring  for  their  fields,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  low  prices  offered. 

Pineapple — The  feature  of  the  week  in  Pacific  Coast 
canning  circles  has  been  the  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  negotiations  which  have  been  under  way  for 
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months  for  the  formation  of  a  packers’  co-operative  in 
the  pineapple  industry  have  been  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  The  Pineapple  Producers'  Co-operative 
Association,  Ltd.,  has  been  launched  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $900,000,  with  $1,000  subscribed  by  each  of 
the  seven  members,  each  member  to  have  equal  voting 
power.  Headquarters  have  been  established  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  with  Elvon  Musick,  of  California,  filling  the  office 
of  president  and  acting  as  manager  until  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  functioning  smoothly.  The  marketing  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  San  Francisco.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  are  officially  set  forth  as  follows:  “To 
stabilize  the  pineapple  industry  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  bring  about  a  more  orderly  marketing  arrange¬ 
ment  among  all  pineapple  producers  and  bring  produc¬ 
tion  into  line  with  demand  so  as  to  prevent  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  and  consequent  hardship  and  losses  to  all  in  the 
industry,  all  who  derive  their  livelihood  from  it  and  to 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.” 

Signing  the  agreement  are  the  seven  companies  con¬ 
trolling  the  pineapple  industry,  these  being  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company,  Baldwin  Packers,  Kauai  Pineapple  Company 
and  Hawaiian  Canneries.  They  are  banded  together 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  members  are  privileged 
to  withdraw  after  two  years.  It  is  the  intention  to 
make  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of  this  year’s  pack 
and  to  hold  it  to  less  than  5,000,000  cases,  as  against 
12,807,819  cases  last  year.  It  is  understood  unofficially 
that  the  pack  now  under  way  is  assigned  as  follows: 
California  Packing  Corporation,  1,865,771  cases;  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  1,385,052 ;  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  995,734;  Haiku,  443,096;  Baldwin  Packers, 
236,376;  Kauai  Pineapple  Company,  225,162,  and  Ha¬ 
waiian  Canneries,  144,560  cases.  In  addition,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pack  150,- 
000  cases  this  year  and  300,000  next  year  in  Haiti  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  officers  are  Elvon  Musick,  president ;  Charles  R. 
Hemenway,  vice-president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
vice-president,  and  H.  A.  Walker,  vicfe-president  of 
American  Factors,  secretary  and  treasurer.  President 
Elvon  Musick  has  been  employed  on  the  co-operative 
since  the  first  of  the  year  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.  The  directors  are  E.  G.  McDougall, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  Alfred  Eames,  California 
Packing  Corporation;  A.  W.  T.  Bottomley,  American 
Factors ;  John  Waterhouse,  Alexander  &  Baldwin ;  Hos- 
mer  Rolph,  Haiku  Pineapple  Company;  John  Russell, 
Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  and  Elvon  Musick. 

The  association  will  act  as  sales  agency  for  all  mem¬ 
bers,  but  each  member  will  be  permitted  to  name  sub¬ 
agents,  protecting  present  arrangements  with  distrib¬ 
uting  firms.  The  agreement  does  not  set  up  any  price 
control  but  provided  for  an  interchange  of  items  where 
one  packer  is  short  and  another  long  and  provides  for 
the  quantity  to  be  packed.  A  marketing  committee, 
functioning  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  named,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  R.  M.  Barthold,  president,  California  Packing 
Corporation;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.;  W.  A.  Gellersen, 
Western  manager  for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  and 
John  Speyer,  representing  the  remaining  members. 

To  Add  Vegetables  —  The  Hovden  Food  Products 
Company,  of  Monterey,  Calif.,  packers  of  sardines,  has 
arranged  to  add  vegetable  canning  to  its  activities. 

Grocers  To  Meet — The  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Retail  Grocers’  and  Merchants’  Association 


will  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  Calif.,  September  19  to  21. 
Sessions  will  be  presided  over  by  Edward  Berquist,  of 
Sacramento,  president  of  the  association. 

Buys  Sardine  Cannery — Ed.  Gross  has  purchased 
the  Monterey  Sardine  Products  Company,  Monterey, 
Calif.,  under  a  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  at  a  price  given 
as  $54,000. 

- if - 

STAINLESS  STEEL  SHEETS  AND  LIGHT  PLATES 

The  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  just  issued 
a  booklet  entitled  “American  U.  S.  S.  Stainless 
Steel  Sheets  and  Light  Plates.” 

The  booklet  describes  in  full  detail  the  chemical, 
physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  U.  S.  S.  Stainless 
Steel  and  Heat  Resisting  Steels. 

All  the  various  types  of  Stainless  and  Heat  Resist¬ 
ing  Steel  manufactured  by  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company  are  listed  and  defined  so  that  a 
selection  may  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
various  specific  applications. 

The  method  of  handling  in  the  various  usages  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  also  fully  explained. 

Stainless  Steel,  due  to  its  resistance  to  corrosion, 
chemical  attacks  and  oxidation  is  now  used  in  the  can¬ 
nery  for  various  acid  products  but  for  these  same  rea¬ 
sons  is  de  stined  for  more  general  use  in  the  canning  of 
all  food  products. 

The  booklet  will  prove  very  interesting  to  canners, 
the  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and  cannery 
supplies  and  we  are  sure  a  request  to  the  above  address 
will  bring  a  copy  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— Modern  Corn  Canning  Plant,  with  latest 
mechanical  equipment  for  capacity  of  3500  to  4000 
cases  per  day.  Buildings  of  most  modern  construc¬ 
tion  and  located  in  one  of  the  best  corn  growing 
sections  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  late 
owner  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
producers  of  the  finest  quality  of  corn  packed  in  the 
U.  S.  The  factory  can  readily  be  equipped  for  the 
canning  of  peas,  stringless  beans,  and  tomatoes. 
Ample  acreage  easily  obtained.  Will  sell  at  unusually 
low  figure.  Prospective  purchasers  invited  to  make 
a  personal  inspection. 

Address  Wm.  H.  Freed,  New  Freedom,  Pa.  or 
Edw.  J.  Colgan,  Jr.,  1502  Fidelity  Bldg., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Complete  Machinery  and 
Supplies  for  every 
canning  operation. 


SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocery  Chains  Improve  Financial  Structure  Despite  Depression. 


Grocery  chains  improve  financial  structure 

DESPITE  depression — Despite  the  fact  that  the  chain 
grocery  store  industry  has  been  affected  as  severely  as 
other  forms  of  business  in  the  current  depression,  the  leading 
units  in  this  field  have  shown  a  steady  improvement  in  their 
financial  positions  during  the  past  two  years,  survey  released 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Chain  Store  Age  pointed  out. 

In  the  face  of  unusually  adverse  operating  conditions  which 
included  an  extremely  unstable  price  structure  in  commodity 
markets  which  continually  affected  inventory  values,  it  was 
pointed  out,  several  of  the  leading  companies  showed  even 
greater  progress  in  bettering  their  working  status  than  during 
the  two  preceding  years  of  exceptionably  favorable  business. 

The  article  was  based  on  the  showing  of  the  six  largest  gro¬ 
cery  chains  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years.  These  six  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.,  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  American  Stores  C.,  First 
National  Stores,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Tea  Co.  Together  these 
sj^stems,  it  was  pointed  out,  control  more  than  half  of  all  chain 
food  business  in  the  country  and  account  for  approximately 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  chain  food  store  business. 

At  the  close  of  1931,  the  survey  continued,  inventories  and 
cash,  the  two  principal  working  items,  constituted  practically 
equal  parts  of  total  current  assets,  whereas  in  each  of  the 
three  years,  1927,  1928  and  1929,  inventories  represented  two- 
thirds  and  cash  less  than  one-third  of  total  current  assets. 
During  the  last  two  years,  the  ratio  of  cash  reserves  to  total 
current  liabilities  more  than  doubled,  and,  while  total  current 
assets  increased  $25,634,000,  current  liabilities  were  reduced 
by  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Aggregate  current  assets  of  the  six  chains  at  the  close  of 
1927  totalled  $160,850,000.  Two  years  later  this  total  had  grown 
to  $221,950,000,  a  gain  of  38  per  cent.  During  the  same  period, 
inventories  increased  from  $107,515,000  to  $146,117,000,  while 
cash  reserves  were  up  from  $49,078,000  to  $66,837,000,  a  per¬ 
centage  gain  of  36  per  cent.  Current  liabilities,  on  the  other 
hand,  also  increased  from  $48,425,000  to  $61,681,000,  or  27  per 
cent. 

“These  gains  were  quite  normal  in  view  of  the  physical 
growth  of  these  companies  during  that  period.  In  the  two  years, 
1928  and  1929,  the  total  number  of  units  operated,  due  to  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  new  openings,  increased  from  25,400  to  30,400, 
or  20  per  cent,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  rather  substan¬ 
tial  enlargement  of  warehousing,  producing  and  other  plant 
facilities,”  the  survey  declared. 

Results  of  the  two  succeeding  years  of  generally  difficult 
business,  namely  1930  and  1931,  Chain  Store  Age  continued, 
attested  to  the  generally  high  standard  of  chain  grocery  man¬ 
agements  and  their  ability  to  overcome  serious  difficulties. 
When  food  prices  began  to  recede  rapidly  in  the  summer  of 
1930,  and  indications  pointed  to  a  protracted  period  of  declin¬ 
ing  values,  chain  store  executives  adopted  energetic  measures 
to  reduce  merchandise  stocks  to  safer  levels  and  concentrated 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  turnover.  In  consequence  and  also 
in  reflection  of  lower  prices  and  greatly  restricted  expansion 
activities,  inventories  at  the  end  of  1931  showed  a  decline  of 
$27,500,000,  or  19  per  cent,  from  the  total  at  the  end  of  1929. 

“An  accomplishment  of  considerably  greater  importance, 
however,  was  the  extraordinary  degree  of  liquidity  attained  by 
these  chains.  Total  cash  and  marketable  securities,  not  includ¬ 
ing  investments  in  a  company’s  own  securities,  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  year  period  from  $66,837,00  to  $119,415,000,  or  78 
per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  swell  in  cash  reserves  was 
almost  twice  as  great  as  the  dollar  contraction  of  inventories. 
The  net  result  was  a  further  climb  in  the  current  assets  total, 
bringing  this  figure  to  $247,584,000,  for  a  net  gain  of  more  than 
11  per  cent  over  1929.  Total  current  liabilities,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  reduced  by  $5,120,000,  making  a  total  of  $56,561,000 
of  these  obligations  which  were  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1931. 


“Net  working  capital  quite  naturally  reflected  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  opposite  accounts  with  an  increase  of  more  than 
$30,000,000.  Aggregate  net  current  assets  of  the  six  chains 
amounted  to  $191,023,000  at  the  close  of  1931,  which  compares 
with  $160,269,000  in  1929  and  $112,425,000  in  1927.  Computed 
on  the  number  of  stores  in  operation  at  the  end  of  each  period, 
working  capital  in  1931  averaged  $6,140  per  store,  contrasted 
with  $5,260  in  1929  and  $4,420  in  1927,  A  point  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
shrinkage  in  inventories  the  average  working  capital  per  store 
in  the  past  two  years  increased  $880,  as  against  an  increase 
of  $840  a  store  between  1927  and  1929. 

“Analysis  of  the  individual  statements  of  these  six  companies, 
discloses  that  while  the  betterment  in  current  finances  was 
not  a  matter  of  general  uniformity,  all  contributed  in  one  re¬ 
spect  or  another  to  the  composite  improvement.  The  essential 
fact  is  that,  in  their  relations  to  the  net  result,  the  component 
figures  followed  a  more  or  less  common  trend.  The  composite 
nosition,  therefor,  may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate 
indication  of  individual  results.” 

The  survey  went  into  a  more  detailed  analysis,  trading  the 
ratio  of  sales  to  average  inventories  for  each  of  the  six  chams 
reviewed  from  1927  to  1931.  These  ratios  are  commonly  in- 
terpeted  as  indicating  the  rapidity  of  the  annual  inventory  turn¬ 
over,  although  the  basis  of  computation,  it  was  pointed  out, 
does  not  reveal  the  true  rate  of  inventory  movement  for  the 
reason  that  sales  included  gross  mark-up  while  inventories  are 
at  cost.  The  use  of  cost-of-sales  in  place  of ’sales  would  present 
a  truer  picture  of  inventory  turnover,  but  these  data  are  not 
available  in  every  instance.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  the  trend,  the  appellation,  inventory  turnover,  may  be 
justified,  it  was  declared. 

The  ratio  of  sales  to  average  inventories  in  1931  recorded  new 
high  levels  in  all  but  one  instance,  the  survey  continued.  The 
gain  shown  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  1930  and 
1931  was  called  “remarkable.”  During  this  Period,  the  amount 
of  dollar  sales  for  each  dollar  of  inventories  increased  $2.80 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  $1.50  between  1927  and  1929. 
The  records  of  the  other  chains,  though  somewhat  irregular, 
also  indicated  a  favorable  trend. 

Although  few  companies  disclose  gross  profit  figures,  it 
would  seem  quite  safe  to  conclude  from  the  showing  made  by 
these  few.  that  the  more  rapid  inventory  in  recent  years  has 
been  conductive  p^enerally  to  a  more  favorable  gross  profit 
margin  on  sales.  Chain  Store  Age  declared. 

In  the  case  of  American  Stores,  for  example,  it  was  con¬ 
tinued,  gross  margin,  after  declining  from  19.7  per  cent  in 
1927  to  19.5  per  cent  in  1929,  advanced  to  20  per  cent  in  1930 
and  then  to  20.9  per  cent  in  1931.  The  improvement  shown  by 
Safeway  Stores  was  even  more  marked.  Between  1929  and 
1931,  gross  profit  ratio  of  this  chain  increased  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  At  the  end  of  1931  this 
figure  stood  at  20.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  18.2  per  cent  in 
1929  and  17  per  cent  in  1927. 

“At  this  writing,  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  is  the 
only  company  which  has  issued  a  report  of  operations  for  the 
first  half  of  1932.  This  statement  revealed  improvement  in  the 
company’s  working  conditions  as  well  as  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise.  Total  current  assets  were  $1,400,000  greater  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Cash  reserves  increased  by 
$1,500,000,  while  inventories  were  reduced  moderately.  Although 
current  liabilities  w’ere  greater,  working  capital  still  showed  a 
gain  of  approximately  $880,000  over  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
ratio  of  sales  for  each  dollar  of  inventory  w'as  at  an  annual 
rate  of  close  to  14  times,  as  compared  with  13.7  times  in  1931. 

“Reliable,  although  unofficial,  advices  concerning  some  of  the 
other  grocery  chains  herein  reviewed  indicate  that  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory  positions  have  been  maintained  this  year,  both  as 
to  working  finances  and  operating  ratios.” 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the 'lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tXhomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  VegetahlcB 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.46 

peeled.  No.  2*/4 . 

LarKe,  No.  2% . .  ~~....  2.4B 

Peeled,  No.  2%........ . . .  8.16 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . —  ••—•••  2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.80  2.50 

Medium.  No.  2 . ; .  2.30  2.25 

Larce,  No.  2 .  2.56  2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ~~....  2.15 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  2.05 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 70  .75 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.65 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.25  _ 

No.  3  .  1.30  1.30 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2Vj .  1.26 

Standard.  No.  10 .  4.75 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  07. . 42^,4. 

No.  21/j  . 92>4. 

No.  10  .  2.75  , 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

I.IMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.56 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.25  6.25 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 75  .90 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.55 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.50 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 47V. . 


.60  .65 

3.00  3.00 

. 95 

.65  . 

""70  !!!!!!!! 
2.75  . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 - -  1.40  . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No,  8 _ 1.10  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.10  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced,  No.  10............................~............  8.75  ~....~ 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 87^ . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  HI .  ...... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8........... .  1.00  „„... 

Split,  No.  10 . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  1.06  ...... 

No.  10  . . — .  6.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  in  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 90  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 87*4  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.26  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  5.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2*4 . 90  .90 

3  . .'. .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.00 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 86  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80  . 

No.  2V2  . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 50  _...... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  .55 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 3714 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37*4 . 

No.  2  . 60  ■  .70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  3  . 87V2 . 

F'.  O.  B.  County . 86  1.05 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.60  3.06 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . .  8.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  5.50  4.75 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.25  4.25 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 50  „„.... 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.30 

No.  6  . . . . .  3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice......................„ . . . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standa-rds,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2V! . 

Fancy  . .' .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.10  1.10 


Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.25  1.26 

Fanev  No.  2 >4,.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

pios.  Unpppled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  3.76 

P’NE*PPI  F* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.45 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  3.80  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Symp.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 5.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 80  ....— 

1-Ib.  cans  . . . 80  ....... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 90  ........ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.75 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.15 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 90  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.06 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON^ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  1.66 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.36  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.35 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 92%  .96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.60  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . 82%  .80 

Medium.  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPg 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARD'NESli  (Domestic),  per  rase 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.76 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  '12.96 

TUNA  FISHD  (California),  per  rase 

White,  Vis  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.G6  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %8  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  5.20  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fanc7.„ . 7.80  _ 

Yellow,  Is  — .  18.66 
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Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 
All  arc  welcome. 


UNBECOMING 

Friend — Whose  picture  is  that  hanging  over  there? 
Artist — Why,  man,  that’s  the  portrait  I  just  com¬ 
pleted  of  your  wife. 

Friend — I  never  would  have  recognized  it — ^the  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face  is  so  peaceful ! 


EASY  CONSCIENCE 

Farmer — No,  I  couldn’t  think  of  chargin’  ye  for  the 
cider.  That  would  be  bootleggin’  and,  praise  the  Lord, 
I  ain’t  come  to  that  yet.  That  peck  of  potatoes  will  be 
five  dollars. 


CUSTOM 

“Murphy  got  rich  quick,  didn’t  he?” 

“He  got  rich  so  quick  that  he  can’t  swing  a  golf  club 
without  spitting  on  his  hands.” 


MODERN  CAVEMEN 

Guide — See  those  carvings  on  the  cave  wall? 
Tourist — Gosh,  I  didn’t  know  the  cavemen  had  tele¬ 
phones. 


A  FAST  ONE 

“Yep,  I  had  a  beard  like  yours  once,  and  when  I  real¬ 
ized  how  it  made  me  look,  I  cut  it  off.” 

“Well,  I  had  a  face  like  yours  once,  and  when  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  couldn’t  cut  it  off,  I  grew  this  beard.” 


PROFESSIONAL 

She — He’s  so  romantic!  Whenever  he  speaks  to  me 
he  starts,  “Fair  Lady.” 

He — Shucks!  There’s  nothing  romantic  about  that. 
That’s  just  force  of  habit.  He  used  to  be  a  conductor. 


LETS  HIM  DO  HIS  STUFF 
“What!  Another  new  dress?  How  ever  do  you 
think  I  can  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it  ?” 

“Darling,  you  know  I’m  not  inquisitive.” 


NOW,  LET  ME  (iUESS 

After  several  efforts,  the  man  managed  to  catch  the 
waitress’  eye.  He  called  her  saying:  “There’s  some¬ 
thing  funny  about  this  coffee.  It  tastes  like  cocoa.” 

The  waitress  sipped  it,  made  a  wry  face  and  sipped 
it  again,  to  make  sure.  “I’m  so  sorry,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
given  you  tea.” 


MUNCHAUSEN  AT  THE  TEE 
From  Goderich  comes  the  story  about  a  golfer  who 
made  a  hole  in  one  on  his  first  drive  of  the  season. 
Another  player  in  Texas  drove  his  ball  seventy-five 
yards  into  the  hip  pocket  of  a  passer-by.  Still  another 
slammed  his  sphere  into  a  passing  airplane  and  it  came 
down  ninety  miles  away.  Yes  the  golf-story  season 
seems  to  have  opened. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


baltimore^md. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


NEW  PH 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 


Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

PEDIGREED  STOCKS 


Inspecting  Plots  of  Purebred  Peas. 


775  acres  devoted  to  orisinatins  and  breedins  pedisreed  lines  of  Peas. 

The  location  of  this  selected  acreage,  in  Five  leading  producing  sections,  not 
only  guarantees  highest  quality  of  seed,  but,  by  avoiding  weather  risks,  insures 
a  regular  supply  of  parent  seed  stock.  Dependable  seed  can  be  produced 
only  in  this  costly,  painstaking  way. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  you  need  to  base  your  canning  operations  on 
the  best,  and  secure  the  latest  developements  in  new  varieties  and  improved, 
prolific  strains  of  well  known  lines.  POOR  SEEDS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  AT 
ANY  PRICE. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


